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Our Imperative Task 


TO MIND OUR OWN BUSINESS 
By WILLIAM E. BORAH, U. 8. Senator from Idaho 


Address delivered during the National Radio Forum, arranged by the Washington Star and Broadcast over a National 
Broadcasting Company network, Monday, March 28, 1938 


BOVE the din of screeching and incoherent propaganda, 
calculated, if not designed, to break down the tradi- 
tional foreign policy of this government and involve 

us in foreign controversies and wars, it was reassuring to 
hear the clear, sane voice of our American Ambassador in 
London saying: “The great majority of Americans oppose 
any entangling alliances. Most Americans insist that their 
country retain its independent and unmortgaged judgment 
as to the merits of world crises as and when they arise. This 
viewpoint has dominated the whole foreign policy of the 
United States and it endures to this day. . . . The United 
States has no intention of attacking any one. It does not 
expect to be attacked. It is now, and intends to remain, on 
friendly terms with every country in the world. If the force 
of events should make it impossible for us to follow this 
policy, my country will decide, when the time comes, what 
to do to preserve the welfare of its own citizens.” 

This cound policy, here stated, is as essential to the con- 
tentment and happiness of the American people and to the 
power and dignity of this Republic as when Jefferson first 
stated our foreign policy to be: Peace with all nations, com- 
merce with all nations, friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none. 

While providing at all times adequate national defense as 
against those who would attack us, it should still be the 
policy of this government to seek friendly relations with 
“every country in the world”, regardless of race or creed, 
political theories, or forms of government. However abhor- 
ent may be the theories, or practices, maintained in other 
countries, the amelioration of such conditions does not lie 
in a departure from the sound foreign policy so clearly 
and so well stated above and so long maintained by this 
government. 

When the French revolution, which the younger Pitt 


declared to be the “terror and dismay” of the world, was 
threatening all Europe, when the only government in France 
was the Committee of Public Safety, with its Dantons and 
its Robespierres, George Washington, with unanimous ap- 
proval of his Cabinet, in which sat Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson, extended recognition to this improvised 
government of France. No one could detest the things then 
happening in France more than the man whose very name 
was a synonym for ordered liberty. It is one thing to per- 
sonally reject an ism, or a political creed, but it is wholly 
a different matter to permit these things to change inter- 
national relations. 

It seems worth while, in view of the studied effort to use 
the happenings in Europe as the basis of our policy in the 
United States and as a means to throw our people, directly 
or indirectly, into European affairs, to review some rather 
recent history that we may understand just why these things 
are happening and the moving forces underlying the hap- 
penings. 

When the so-called peace treaties were signed at Versailles, 
ancient states had been dismembered, national boundaries 
reestablished, vast colonial possessions given over to the vic- 
tors, people shoved about from sovereignty to sovereignty, 
with no more choice upon their part than have cattle which 
are prodded from one corral to another. All Europe, and 
parts of Asia, had been redistributed, divided up, parcelled 
out, largely in accordance with the terms of the secret 
treaties made while our American boys were being con- 
scripted to fight in foreign countries for the preservation of 
democracy. In the vindictive fatuousness, which so often 
comes with the aftermath of war, it seemed to be believed 
at that time that this arbitrary division of the world would 
stand, that the Ptolemaic theory of the universe could be 
applied to politics, that the world no longer moved, that the 
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status quo was sacred and blessed with immortality, that the 
“have nations” would become the righteous nations, and the 
“have nots” the unrighteous. And, furthermore, that the 
United States, with her manpower and her money, should 
maintain and underwrite the status quo. Hence, the League 
of Nations! 

Of course, such a treaty could not stand. It affronted every 
principle of justice and challenged the deepest passion of the 
human heart, that of nationality. It soon brought Europe to 
a state of bitter unrest and shortly to hunger and want and 
unspeakable suffering upon the part of the masses. As a 
result, all nations, even in the midst of economic paralysis, 
began to arm. While the hospitals of the nations were still 
crowded with the maimed and the insane, everywhere there 
was preparation for war—really preparation for the main- 
tenance of the terms of the Versailles Treaty. The Versailles 
Treaty is the mother of modern armaments. There has been 
no peace in Europe since it was written and it seems to be 
certain there will be no peace until its most unjust terms 
are ameliorated or rejected. 

This condition was not unforeseen; in fact, it seems from 
the things which followed that the makers of these treaties 
anticipated the happenings which are now being recorded. 
Viscount James Bryce, the author of the American Common- 
wealth, declared at Williamstown, Massachusetts: “The 
seeds of future wars have been sown in Europe by the delib- 
erations and the findings of the Versailles Conference.” 
From a much humbler source—I may be pardoned for re- 
calling that in 1921 I expressed the following view: “So long 
as the Versailles Treaty is the fundamental law of Europe, 
just that long there will be misery, unrest, conflict, and blood- 
shed.” 

The German dictator reached out recently and took under 
his control and direction the once proud country of Austria. 
It is a sad and stirring thing to see a once great nation—the 
vast estate of Maria Teresa—pass under the domination of 
another power. But if you begin your study of the event 
with the signing of the Versailles Treaty, that which hap- 
pened to Austria would appear natural, logical, inevitable, 
and a thing which is not of the slightest moment to the gov- 
ernment, as a government, of the United States. 

Austria had never been an independent nation, except in 
name, since she escaped from the operating table at Ver- 
sailles. It was there that she was robbed of her wealth, most 
of her natural resources, and deprived of every means by 
which she could hope to become and remain an independent 
nation. Economically, financially, politically, she had been 
rendered helpless. It was inevitable that some strong power 
would extend its dominion to this rather pivotable piece of 
territory. If Hitler had remained a hod-carrier in his native 
village, Austria and Germany would nevertheless have come 
together sooner or later as they undertook to do peacefully in 
1931. This peaceful movement was interrupted when the so- 
called World Court suffered itself to be made a political tool 
of the Chancellors of Europe. The Versailles Treaty has 
many crimes for which it must give an account, but none 
more futile and brutal than its crime against Austria. It is 
nothing less than a flimsy piece of transparent acting for those 
nations who joined in committing that first crime, to seek 
to make a great world tragedy of the fact that the nation 
thus outraged has come under a new master. Austria can not 
possibly receive a harsher treatment at its hands than it re- 
ceived in the first instance at the hands of its friends. It 
would not be necessary to recall these matters, plain indis- 
putable facts of history, were it not for the exaggerated use 
which is being made of this incident to shame and denounce 
the American people for refusing to have a part in these un- 
fortunate events. 








I have used the singular term in speaking of the Versailles 
Treaty but have had in mind, of course, a group of treaties, 
including the Treaty of St. Germain and of Trianon. 

Let us consider another line of thought upon the part of 
those who would lead us as a nation into European affairs. 
Modern wars are mass wars, and the art of leading a people 
into war is the art of deceiving the masses. You could hardly 
expect a people to be greatly moved over a distribution, or 
redistribution, of territory unless it was their own territory. 
Some more searching appeal must be had. Naturally, there- 
fore, there comes into the discussion the problem of democ- 
racy, of again saving democracy. We are plainly told that 
there should be an alliance, parallel or otherwise, between 
democracies that we may offer a solid front against dictators. 

It seems to be assumed there is, or will be shortly, a line-up 
of the nations—the totalitarian states upon the one side and 
the democracies on the other. And that these antagonistic 
forces will sometime or other settle their differences in some 
great naval battle like Actium or Trafalgar. If we are to 
judge the future by the past, or if we are to consider the 
forces which move nations, all this seems impracticable and 
unworkable. When have nations drawn apart or held to- 
gether by reason of different, or the same, views or philoso- 
phies as to forms of government or political theories? A 
nation acts, indeed, must act, under the iron law of self- 
interest, a thing seldom determined by forms of government. 
Paraphrasing the words of Lord Rosebery, the instinct of 
salf-interest guides the European powers with the same cer- 
tainty as the weather moves the sheep on the hill. A nation 
does not, and can not, choose its friends because of approval, 
or disapproval, of theories or practices, political or otherwise. 
Will we not trade, and will we not always be anxious to 
trade, with peoples whose doctrines we reject and possibly 
fear? We went into the World War to make the world safe 
for democracy and we made it a breeding camp for dictators. 
And, like Mark Anthony over the body of the bleeding 
Caesar, we quickly seized the bloody hands of those who had 
assassinated liberty. We need not go back even so far as the 
World War for an illustration that nations, including democ- 
racies, obey the rule of self-interest. 

Seven years ago the most arbitrary and militaristic of gov- 
ernments invaded China and seized vast territory in viola- 
tion of the Pact of Paris, the Nine-power Treaty, and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Here was a matter in 
which all who believe in the sanctity of treaties would be 
interested. This democracy said to the British democracy: 
Come, Let us act together, let us protest this running amuck 
among the most solemn of treaties and the invasion of a 
friendly nation, let us at least refuse to recognize the fruits 
of the crime. But the British democracy felt its interests*lay 
in a different direction. It took its stand with the arbitrary 
government in as pronounced a disregard of treaties as his- 
tory records. Before the Assembly of the League, it defended 
the violation of these treaties better, said Japan, than Japan 
could have done. It assigned as a reason that its trade inter- 
ests could be better protected and would be protected by the 
invading nation. Greatly disappointed, manifestly humiliated, 
we learned once more that kindred languages or political 
theories, culture, or outward friendships disappear in the 
presence of national interests. 

The British democracy is no exception to this rule. It 
was following a rule of national conduct common to all na- 
tions. Countless instances could be cited upon the part of 
other nations. The theory that democracies, because they are 
democracies, can act together in the interest of democracy is 
only a theory. Tomorrow some reality involving the welfare 
of a nation will break the theory in pieces. Washington, 
under conditions not dissimilar to our conditions at present, 
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declared: “There can be no greater error than to expect, or 
calculate upon, real favors from nation to nation. It is an 
illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride ought 
to discard.” 

The theory that you can save democracy through an al- 
liance with democracy is a misleading theory. An alliance 
is an alliance, with all its burdens and dangers, its debts, 
controversies and wars. Such an alliance would have all the 
vices and none of the virtues of the old balance of power. 
It would be potent enough to get us into all kinds of in- 
volvements but not strong enough to get us out, for when 
the crucial test came, the question of democracy would give 
way to national interests, or more likely, national ambitions. 

‘Lhe problems of democracy, especially our democracy— 
and I believe of all democracies—lie closer home and are to 
be worked out along wholly different lines. After we have 
provided adequate defense for our nation, as we shall do, 
the problems of democracy remain. Democracies are bleeding 
inwardly. The healing is not to be found in armaments, but 
in bringing contentment, happiness and prosperity to the 
harried, confused, and discouraged citizen. There is greater 
danger to our democracy in that vast army of unemployed 
encamped in every city, town and village throughout the 
land, in that fifty million men, women and children living 
in constant sight of the poverty line, poorly clad and poorly 
fed, in the hundreds of thousands, with the number increas- 
ing every year, of malformed and rickety children, of the 
five million girls and boys who leave colleges and universities 
finding no avenue in which to engage their energies, their 
genius—more danger here by far than in any fleet of battle- 
ships which any nation, or group of nations, may choose to 
send against us. The danger coming from the latter is re- 
mote, highly problematical. But the danger as to the former 
is here in all its hideous, ugliness eating away at the moral 
fibre of our people. Widespread poverty, want, and suicide 
walking with want, will in time break the morale and. de- 
stroy the faith in government of any people. I care not what 
Ilag floats over a people, what their traditions as to liberty 
may be, how well their institutions of government express the 
aspirations and hopes of a people, crushing taxes and hunger 
and disease and broken families, will in time undermine and 
destroy all these things. These are the things which make for 
communism and fascism and which today wage war against 
every democracy in the world. This is the problem of democ- 
racy. If democracy can not find a cure for the disease of 
waste, for the things which undermine and discourage the 
citizen and dissipates his energies, it is useless to talk of 
combinations or alliances, or in preparedness, because the 
remedy of these things constitutes the true basis of all pre- 
paredness. I do not disagree in any respect with those who 
regard the doctrines now being preached and practiced in 
some countries, as a menace to every principle of free gov- 
ernment. We disagree only as to the manner and method of 
combating the menace. Enemies of liberty, enemies of re- 
ligion, enemies of the family, the communists’ and fascists’ 
doctrines would sweep away the very foundation stones of 
Christian civilization. They constitute the severest trial 
which the lust for power and the frenzy of crime have in- 
flicted upon the human family. What day passes but records 


some assassination at the instance of government, some purge 
to quiet the cowardly fears of those in power? Such a system 
is itself a declaration of war against democracy. I do not 
minimize what all this means to the people of this country 
and all that they cherish. But I do contend most earnestly 
that the first line of defense against such enemies is the clear 
mind, the sturdy character, and the loyal heart of the citizen. 
Against these systems there is, in the last analysis, no security, 


no protection, except the security and protection found in the 
contentment, and happiness, the prosperity and the devotion 
of the people. 

I know of no course we as a people could pursue more 
definitely calculated to establish a totalitarian government in 
this country than by permitting ourselves to be involved in 
foreign wars. Let us consider for a moment what it would 
mean if we were called upon to wage war in some foreign 
affair. To start with, we would have a national debt of forty 
billion dollars, taxes already so heavy and burdensome that 
they are discouraging and demoralizing all lines of industry, 
a heavy deficit, thirteen million unemployed, practically one- 
third of our population poorly clothed and poorly fed. The 
government would call for and receive authority for the 
exercise of the most arbitrary power. If you doubt that, turn 
with me and consider a bill now pending in the Congress 
and which has already received the approval of a committee 
of the Congress. It is called the War Profits bill—it ought 
to be called a bill to cut the jugular vein of this Republic. 
It is called a National Defense Act—it should be called the 
National Assault Act. How perfectly it would fit into a 
war situation. It transfers to one man practically all con- 
ceivable governmental powers. The businessman, the pro- 
ducer, the laborer, the civilian, and all walks of life, would 
be regimented and every right of the citizen, as those rights 
have been known and enjoyed, would be subject to the ar- 
bitrary power of one man. If the bill were enacted into law, 
we would have as complete a totalitarian state in many re- 
spects as they have in Germany and Italy. It is astounding 
that we have reached a point in constitutional thought when 
such a bill would even be proposed. But it is a war measure, 
and, if war should come, it would likely be overwhelmingly 
passed. But this is what war means under present economic 
conditions, especially so. War is always the eternal enemy of 
democracy, the friend of communism, and the father of fas- 
cism. Yet, those who would drag us into all foreign contro- 
versies are the friends of just such measures as above referred 
to. While accentuating our supposed duties abroad, they 
would undermine and destroy our liberty as a people at home. 
Those who talk so glibly about our duty to crush nazi-ism in 
Europe, if they should have their way, would plant the brutal 
thing in the very heart of the American Republic. 

When we look about us and witness the utter degrada- 
tion to which once strong, proud peoples have been reduced, 
the comforts and the security of home gone, freedom of wor- 
ship denied, the right to be heard in defense of limb, liberty 
or life utterly unknown, no free, unchallenged life any- 
where or in any respect, and then contemplate the guarantees 
of the Great Charter and what they mean to the people, the 
sacred traditions against which they are buttressed, what mad 
folly it is to offer to strike all these down in the name of 
national defense! It is an expression of that abnormal, almost 
insane, official egotism now oppressing and torturing the life 
of peoples everywhere, which proceeds upon the theory that 
a few officials, temporarily and often through political acci- 
dent in power, are wiser than the accumulated intellect of 
all the people. 

History seems to record that if a people once loses that 
feeling toward their government, which is hard to define yet 
easily recognized, and which has been a part of the life of 
every great people, a mingling, as it were, of a sense of rever- 
ence with a spirit of comradeship, something essentially divine 
and yet something of which the people are a part—this once 
lost, can never be restored. When government and country 
mean no more than something with which to experiment on 
the one hand and something to exploit on the other hand, the 
nation has already reached the meridian of its greatness. And 
if any such measure as the foregoing should ever receive the 
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approval of the American people, it would be conclusive proof 
that they were no longer fit for liberty. 

Coming back to the main subject, our foreign policy. It 
is urged that, while alliances may be objectionable, we should 
cooperate. Cooperation, it is said, is the law of life, the 
true spirit of humanity, and, failing to cooperate, we will, as 
a nation, become ostracized and finally fall into spiritual, 
moral and physical decay. With whom are we going to co- 
operate? And is that cooperation to be by authority and 
approval of the people or an official who may be in the place 
of power? There were those in this country who urged earn- 
estly that we cooperate with Mr. Eden in his policy of re- 
fusing to negotiate with the dictators and, if necessary, urged 
whipping the dictators. But they did not wish to cooperate 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of negotiation. The former 
cooperation might have led us into war; the latter would 
lead us into close association with Hitler and Mussolini. 
There are those who would have had us cooperate with Great 
Britain when she seemed ready to engage in war with Japan. 
But what would be our policy of cooperation when it should 
appear that Great Britain may again join hands with Japan, 
recognize her authority over North China and become her 
permanent ally? Shall we cooperate with Great Britain if 
she concludes to fight for the German colonies? If we co- 
operate with France, a Republic, against Germany, shall we 
be content to cooperate with Russia, France’s close ally? This 
policy of cooperation is rather difficult to apply to practical 
purposes. Either we must accept the policies as established by 
other countries or the people of the United States would be- 
come mere playthings of the likes and dislikes of those who 
might be in power. 

We would be interested also, I should think, in the matter 
of cooperation to know just how policies are formed upon 
the part of those with whom we should cooperate and how 


wars are made. It is conceivable that if the people in those 
countries had anything to say about peace or war, it might 
be a basis for cooperation. For, I venture to believe, there 
would be very few wars. But I invite your attention as to 
how wars are made in Europe from a very high authority, 
a most conservative, but also intelligent authority. An edi- 
torial appearing in the London Times sometime ago said: 
“Who then makes war? The answer is to be found in the 
Chancellories of Europe among the men who have too long 
played with human lives as pawns in a game of chess, who 
have become enmeshed in formulas and the jargon of diplo- 
macy that they have ceased to be conscious of the poignant 
realities with which they trifle. And thus will war continue 
to be made, until the great masses who are the sport of pro- 
fessional schemers and dreamers say the word which shall 
bring, not eternal peace, for that is impossible, but a deter- 
mination that wars shall be fought only in a just and 
righteous and vital cause.” Into this maelstrom where a few 
men play with human lives as pawns, the dreamers, the senti- 
mentalists, not to mention some other classes, would plunge 
the United States under the attractive banner of cooperation. 

In conclusion, our supreme and imperative task is here at 
home—and it is a task—which many fear we can never suc- 
cessfully meet. Whatever is necessary for the defense of 
this country and the life and liberty of our people, no true 
American would withhold. And what we owe to other peo- 
ples in promoting the cause of peace in fostering better under- 
standing through trade and commerce, and in friendly rela- 
tions, we will doubtless always be ready to admit and to pay 
in full. But venturing beyond that and permitting ourselves 
to be drawn into controversies and wars not our own, there is 
no depth of human misery which such a course may not en- 
tail and no calamity to our scheme of government which may 
not ensue. 
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NEW YORK STATE'S EXPERIENCE 
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An Address before The Controllers Institute of America, Park Central Hotel, New York City, March 24, 1938 


O labor legislation in the history of our country has 
been by necessity so abruptly adopted and so widely 
applied as that of unemployment insurance. There 

is little wonder, therefore, that the machinery is creaking 
in spots and that the objectives have not yet been achieved. 
Although the movement was crystallized and the legislation 
launched under the New Deal, its principles were promptly 
approved by at least half of the opposing party. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is now a fixture in the American eye. 

With the passage of the Social Security Act by Congress 
in June, 1935, state legislatures were faced with the alter- 
natives of enactment of unemployment insurance laws which 
would qualify under the standards set by Congress, or the 
exposure of business and industry within their respective 
borders to the payment of a federal payroll tax without 
return of the proceeds to such states in the form of unem- 
ployment benefit funds. That this amounted to federal 
coercion in the practical sense cannot be doubted; and the 
eventual approval of this type of legislation by the Supreme 
Court of the United States did not change the character of 


this compulsion. However, the end may have justified the 
means, since there can be no question as to the universality 
of the desire among peoples of all parts of the country for 
unemployment insurance or compensation. The only possible 
issue relates to the particular method followed for the intro- 
duction of this social reform. As we shall see later, this is 
an important question, because the answer has settled prob- 
ably for all time, the location of responsibility for proper 
administration. 

Within a breif three years, unemployment insurance has 
become an accepted national institution. That weaknesses in 
the system have come to light was to be expected and was 
inevitable. The problem of correction of these weaknesses 
is now before us. Our desires for social justice and for eco- 
nomical administration call for a high order of intelligence 
along with sympathy for the unemployed. Personal interests 
and performances in New York State are fortunately not 
involved. The issues are those of public policy and legisla- 
tive draftmanship. 

It is my purpose in this review, to omit the usual survey of 
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dates of adoption of laws and differences in types of state 
legislation; also to omit the well-known story of historical 
development, of. agitation and legislative enactment. Rather, 
I propose to analyze the experience with so-called Federal- 
State administration and certain phases of state legislation 
and administration which require legislative action in order 
to correct some of the weaknesses to which I have referred. 
I am not speaking tonight in the capacity of an administrator. 
The views expressed are my own personal views; I do not 
presume to represent the views of my associates. 

The organization by Congress of federal functions for the 
administration of the unemployment compensation section of 
the Social Security Act, under the Social Security Board and 
without coordination with the United States Employment 
Service in the Department of Labor, constitutes the most 
important weakness and the first great error in American 
legislation for systematic help of the unemployed. It is 
axiomatic in unemployment insurance administration that the 
placement of unemployed workers and the payment of bene- 
fits to those for whom jobs cannct be found, are coordinate, 
concurrent and inseparable functions. The field office for 
unemployment insurance must be identical with the local 
offices of the public employment service; while the head- 
quarters work of both services must be closely synchronized 
within one inclusive organization. This ABC principle was 
overlooked by Congress and subsequently for a period of 
nearly two years, by the Social Security Board and the 
United States Department of Labor. The United States 
Employment Service with its nationwide system of public 
employment offices, set up either under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act or under the National Reemployment Service, was dur- 
ing this important period almost totally disregarded by the 
staff of the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation of the 
Social Security Board on the theory that the Bureau was 
responsible for the field service and that it had no responsi- 
bility for employment service for the uncovered worker. It 
was during the first year that plans for an expanded employ- 
ment service should have been outlined and particularly from 
January 1, 1937, that public employment offices should have 
been created in every state in which unemployment benefit 
payments were to begin in January, 1938, with allowance 
for gradual expansion over a full year’s period. Great 
economy would have resulted from such procedure. The 
expensive emergency spasms of organization of field service 
within a few weeks prior to last January would then have 
been unnecessary. The serious neglect of placement work 
during this organizing period would not have occurred. 

The essential point here is not so much the delay which 
took place in starting the organization of the field service, 
important as that is. The point is rather the cause for that 
delay. This cause was the wide chasm created first, by Con- 
gress, and second, by the administrations of the two federal 
agencies during the all-important first two years of the inau- 
guration of unemployment insurance; and the sad part of it 
is that the same basic condition still exists. It is true that 
there was negotiated in the spring of 1937, a working agree- 
ment between the Secretary of Labor and the Chairman of 
the Social Security Board, whereby their subordinate agencies, 
the United States Employment Service and the Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation, would cooperate with each 
other so that in practice there would be a single administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation in Washington. This 
has not worked out in practice in view of existing conflicting 
interests of the two agencies involved. The results have 
been increased administrative costs and a considerable dupli- 
cation of supervisory responsibilities over state activities. The 
primary fault for this condition rests not in the staffs of the 
Department of Labor and the Social Security Board, but 





on the doorstep of Congress, or upon their technical advisers, 
for failing to realize at the outset the integral and inseparable 
character of public placement service and unemployment 
compensation. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act adopted by Congress in 1933 and 
still in existence, provides for federal matching of funds, on 
a 50/50 basis, appropriated by states for public employment 
offices. The purpose of this Act was the extension of public 
placement services throughout the country under uniform 
standards of service, of employment statistics and of pro- 
cedures. 

At the time of the adoption of the Social Security Act, 
twenty-five states had accepted federal grants-in-aid under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. Meanwhile there had arisen a need 
for public employment offices in all states and for a more 
complete service in the Wagner-Peyser states, on account of 
the needs of the public works projects and other federal 
enterprises aimed at “priming the pump” and to provide work 
for the unemployed. To meet this need, the National Reem- 
ployment Service was created. The United States Employ- 
ment Service was made the administrator of this nationwide 
agency through state units. The Wagner-Peyser system, 
supplemented by the National Reemployment Service, worked 
well until it came in conflict with a separate federal agency 
charged with the administration of unemployment compensa- 
tion. This separate agency, the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation of the Social Security Board, was likewise 
compelled by the situation to work through the state public 
employment offices. In the granting of funds for field ser- 
vices to state unemployment compensation agencies, the Bur- 
eau of Unemployment Compensation unavoidably stepped 
into the jurisdiction of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. Thus the dual responsibility created by Congress over 
two inseparable functions, has been the cause of a great and 
unnecessary administrative expense and of troublesome irri- 
tation to federal and state administrators. 

The correction of this contradictory and overlapping set-up 
of unemployment compensation and employment service 
administration in Washington, can only be corrected by 
Congress. Congress should not only combine these functions 
under a single department but also should repeal the Wagner- 
Peyser Act which has outlived its purpose. The Wagner- 
Peyser Act is now outdated first because a complete nation- 
wide system of employment offices is accomplished by the 
unemployment provisions of the Social Security Act, and 
second because the costs of administration of all employment 
offices are provided by this latter Act. 

The expenses for the administration of the combined ser- 
vices, i.e., employment service and unemployment insurance, 
should be paid from the single tax source, viz., the proceeds 
of the unemployment compensation tax of the Social Security 
Act. This payroll tax yields in addition to the state taxes, 
a minimum amount equal to 10 per cent of all state unem- 
ployment compensation taxes, or 3 per cent of covered pay- 
rolls. This sum, totaling more than ninety million dollars 
each year, is sufficient to finance all administrative functions 
connected with unemployment compensation and all costs 
for public employment service, both state and federal. When 
the administration costs of these public services rise above 10 
per cent of the total state intake, there is something wrong 
either with the requirements of the legislation or with the 
management of the enterprise. If there is danger of rising 
above this 10 per cent figure for administration costs, Con- 
gress and the legislatures should look to the simplification of 
the laws and the President and the Governors should look 
into the efficiency of their respective administrative agencies. 

It is worth while to examine a little further the situation 
created by the Wagner-Peyser Act. It is through this Act 
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alone that the United States Employment Service has been 
able to maintain its place in the system of unemployment com- 
pensation under the Social Security Act. Without the power 
given to the United States Employment Service for the estab- 
lishment of standards of public employment offices of the 
states, this service would have nothing to do with the admin- 
istration of unemployment insurance. It was essential to the 
public interest that the United States Employment Service 
should have a responsible part in this picture since that body 
has the residuum of experience with supervision of a nation- 
wide placement service. But it is not proper that the United 
States Employment Service should be expected to carry this 
duty from the position of an unwanted stepmother. The 
solution is to combine placement service and unemployment 
compensation under a single federal department, and repeal 
the superfluous Wagner-Peyser Act. 

As a further evidence that the Wagner-Peyser Act is an 
anachronism in the present system, this Act has been used by 
federal officials in a highly questionable manner. Many if 
not all of those states which had not elected to accept the 
terms of the Wagner-Peyser Act up to the date of passage 
of an unemployment compensation law in these states, were 
forced into the enactment of a state employment service law 
and the appropriation of state funds. to match the federal 
grants under the Wagner-Peyser Act, under a warning that 
if they did not do so, the Social Security Board would with- 
hold the grant of administrative expense money for unem- 
ployment insurance. The Social Security Board staff said to 
the states in substance, “We will not appropriate to you 
administrative funds for unemployment insurance unless you 
first comply with the opportunities under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act.” 

When forced to explain this stand, they said in substance 
that the Social Security Act did not contemplate the financ- 
ing of an employment service for persons not covered by state 
unemployment compensation laws, therefore this portion of 
employment service expense would have to be borne by other 
agencies and since the Wagner-Peyser procedure was avail- 
able, the states should enact laws and make appropriations 
to qualify thereunder. If the states did not do this, they 
must not give service to a non-covered employee, or if they 
did so, they must calculate the time of interviewers and others 
engaged in such service and make provisions for financing it. 
This is specious reasoning. It represents reliance upon techni- 
calities to support desired ends. It unnecessarily complicates 
an already complicated system. It is absurd to provide a 
placement service today for a man who has just finished a 
covered job and refuse it to him tomorrow in connection 
with an uncovered job. Furthermore, it is not correct to 
say that an employment service under an unemployment insur- 
ance system does not contemplate service to so-called non- 
covered work. The unemployment insurance laws in fact 
require an unemployed worker to accept such work if offered 
and it is the duty of the regular service to offer such job 
if available. This entire explanation of the Social Security 
Board and the United States Employment Service was a cock 
and bull story to force state legislatures to pass or continue 
laws to provide employment services already contemplated 
under the Social Security Act. They got away with it in 
some twenty-three states whose legislatures enacted employ- 
ment service laws after July, 1935 under the impression that 
the appropriations were not otherwise provided for. There 
is no evidence that Congress contemplated such developments. 
There was no foundation in law, there was no proper finan- 
cial need nor was there any logic for such procedure. As a 
result of this procedure, taxpayers are now contributing not 
only the payroll tax of .3 per cent net for administrative 
costs of unemployment compensation totaling annually ap- 





proximately $90,000,000.00; they are also paying through 
their state and federal taxes for employment service, addi- 
tional administrative funds over and above reasonable require- 
ments and in fact duplicate taxes for a single purpose, i.e., 
administrative costs. The potential surplus of administrative 
funds may follow the course which has already been laid out 
for excess reserves under the Old Age Benefit system of the 
Social Security Act. I do not intend to dwell upon this well- 
known point, except to register my personal view that the 
use of social security revenue of any kind for current expenses 
of the Government is a dubious tax procedure. The transfer 
of the public debt from private bondholders to the old people 
of the country may conceivably leave these needy persons out 
in the cold and without the savings, which according to the 
promise, are being built up for them. So long as our national 
government is solvent, there is of course no real danger of 
such dire result. 

Returning to unemployment compensation, it is my con- 
viction that as a general rule it may be best administered 
through the United States Department of Labor and the 
respective state Departments of Labor in conjunction with 
the employment services customarily existing in such depart- 
ments. Therefore, I recommend the enactment by Congress 
of an amendment to the Social Security Act, transferring the 
functions of the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation and 
related responsibilities to the United States Department of 
Labor, with similar action in the various states where this 
form of organization does not already exist. Simultaneous 
with this amendment, Congress should repeal the Wagner- 
Peyser Act and rely upon the payroll tax for unemployment 
compensation to finance not only this service, but also the 
public employment service. An additional Secretary should 
be provided in the United States Department of Labor to 
head up the combined activity. 

I have dealt at considerable length with the subject of fed- 
eral organization, because proper federal administration is 
per se a condition precedent to effective and economical opera- 
tion in the states. The Secretary of Labor, the Chairman of 
the Social Security Board and others have given voice to the 
desirability of a unified administrative organization in Wash- 
ington. The importance of proper federal administration is 
furthermore apparent when we understand the location of 
ultimate responsibility for the success in unemployment com- 
pensation administration throughout the United States. The 
Social Security Board is empowered to refuse administrative 
grants to states which do not comply with the views of the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation and the Board as 
to “proper administration.” ‘The Board therefore assumes 
responsibility for strict and complete control over state pro- 
cedure through its hold on the purse string until potentially 
each and every detail of state administration has met with the 
approval of its Bureau of Unemployment Compensation. 
In actual practice, of course, the administrators of the Bur- 
eau of Unemployment Compensation and their field repre- 
sentatives cannot maintain effective controls over each and 
every detail of state operation, without the establishment of 
national standards for administration. This the Bureau has 
not yet done except through an illusive procedure of “experi- 
mentation”. 

In brief, the Social Security Board, through the Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation, insists upon its right to 
control each detail of state administration; it exercises this 
right at its discretion; and gives lip service to the theory 
that state responsibility continues to exist. After careful study 
of developments over the first three years of Federal-State 
administration, I am convinced that except for jurisdiction 
over unemployment benefits, the states have no ultimate pow- 
ers in connection with unemployment compensation and no 
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controllable responsibility for its effective administration; 
there exists only a necessity for the state to enact a payroll 
tax for purposes of permitting an exemption against the 
federal tax of the same nature. Many cases can be cited 
wherein state responsibility may be presumed to exist; but 
this does not change the basic character of the controls. 

_ At this point it should be recalled that the federal budget- 
ing, accounting and auditing procedures ordinarily applied 
to direct Federal expenditures and are carried through for all 
state expenditures for unemp'oyment compensation. Like- 
wise the complete state procedures for budgeting, accounting 
and auditing are applied to these same expenditures. This 
double wringer process may have a salutory effect upon the 
administrators, but as a system of public finance, it is inde- 
fensible. The same functions are duplicated by both federal 
and state fiscal departments. 

In the early days, some of us state officials organized an 
Interstate Conference of Unemployment Compensation Agen- 
cies. It was but a short time before the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation through the principle of Federal-State 
cooperation to which all of us must subscribe, began to close 
in upon the activities of the Interstate Conference. This 
organization of State administrators is now but an instrument 
of the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation with a mem- 
ber of the Bureau staff serving as its Executive Secretary. 
Attendance at conferences must be approved by the Bureau, 
virtually no action is taken except as it fits into the Bureau’s 
policies, state officials attend the conferences only under a 
pretense of having an independent voice. If one ventures to 
express divergent opinions, he is soon impressed by the obli- 
gation to “cooperate.” In the last analysis, these state officials 
do what they are led to do by the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation, : 

My conclusion on the question of responsibility and con- 
trol is, therefore, that since the federal agency is exercising 
control through its powers of appropriation for “proper 
administration”, the clumsy, inefficient and costly fiction of 
joint Federal-State responsibility should be abandoned in 
favor of frank and open Federal administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

‘Turning now to subjects within the jurisdiction of state 
legislatures, principally the amount and form of unemploy- 
ment benefits, seasonal industries and occupations, partial 
benefits, merit rating, simplification of the basis for benefits 
and related problems, my observations pertain primarily to 
New York State, although they may be properly applied in 
certain cases to other states. 

May I repeat at this point that my suggestions are offered 
as constructive criticisms and that they are not to be regarded 
as arguments with any individuals or groups. The Industrial 
Commissioner and the staff of the Division of Placement and 
Unemployment Insurance have been charged with the admin- 
istration of a law with which they are in basic accord, but 
the details of which they did not write. Officials of New 
York State, therefore, are not placed in the position of de- 
fendants of the original or present law. In fact, many sug- 
gestions for improvement have already been submitted by the 
Division and the Commisisoner and have been favorably 
acted upon by the Legislature. It is my desire to point out 
certain additional changes, which in my judgment, would 
improve the working of the New York law. There is no 
doubt in my mind as to the ability of the present staff in 
carrying out the administrative load placed upon it by the 
present law. However, the fact that it can carry this load 
with reasonable satisfaction does not justify the continuance 
of a complex procedure if such can be avoided through 
amendments. The problem concerning officials, members of 
the Advisory Councils and others, is one of discovery of roads 





to greater simplification. This search can best be pursued 
through the continued pooling of judgments and experiences. 
No one person has a monopoly on answers to the difficult 
problems which have arisen from actual operations of the un- 
employment insurance law. 

Coverage. My first suggestion relates to the coverage of 
unemployment insurance law both as to employers subject to 
the tax and as to eligibility for benefits. The present New 
York law applies to establishments of four or more em- 
ployees and creates benefit rights for employees who worked 
in such establishments. The New York Legislature was 
wise in limiting the initial coverage. The administrative load 
in the beginning was heavy enough without trying to cover 
the entire field. However, the organization has now been 
completed in this state. Extension of coverage to establish- 
ments of one or more would not add problems of different 
character, but only problems related to volume. There is 
no social justification for giving unemployment benefits to 
one employee who happens to work in an establishment with 
three other employees and refusing such benefits to another 
employee who works with only one or two fellow employees. 
The same potential need exists; the same right to economic 
protection exists. Furthermore, the present exemptions 
amount to unfairness in competition as between employers 
of three and less, and employers of four or more employees. 
Action on this point could not be taken before the 1939 
Legislature. The effective date for the amendment might 
well be postponed until July, 1939 or January, 1940, there- 
by giving ample time for the administrators to prepare for 
the additional load. For these reasons, I suggest that cover- 
age of the New York law should be extended to include all 
employees in private employment regardless of the size of 
the establishment. Although another group is relatively un- 
important in size, I believe the employees of charitable, re- 
lizious, educational and research agencies should receive the 
same protection as employees in private industry. 

Seasonal Industries and Occupations. The New York law 
requires that the Industrial Commissioner shall define sea- 
sonal industries and occupations for purposes of establishing 
special benefit requirements for employees of such occupa- 
tions. For this purpose, the Commissioner has appointed a 
committee to study the problem. Pressure of work and the 
lack of the available data have delayed the preparation of 
data which would serve as a basis for the Commissioner’s 
designation of seasonal limits. So long as seasonal industries 
and occupations remain undefined, there is an abnormal 
drain on funds on account of benefit payments to unemployed 
workers in such occupations. It is therefore desirable that a 
sound basis for determination of seasonal industries and occu- 
pations be formulated as rapidly as possible. 

Partial Benefits. Commissioner Andrews has recently 
pointed out the desirability for an amendment to the New 
York law which would provide for partial unemployment 
benefits to employees who work less than full time. Up to 
date, an employee has been deprived of benefits if during his 
waiting period he received any compensation whatsoever 
for employment. An amendment enacted by the Legislature 
last week in the closing days of the session, provides that 
income from such casual employment during the waiting 
period in an amount not to exceed $2.00 per week shall not 
deprive the unemployed worker of his benefit rights. The 
Director of Research and a committee of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Council are endeavoring to formulate an 
equitable system of partial benefits for presentation by the 
Commissioner to the Governor and to the Legislature in 
1939. Without such a system, serious inequities exist. 

Merit Rating. The New York law provides for a study 
of merit rating possibilities based on experience under the 
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law. No plan has yet been formulated, I have long been 
puzzled by the situation surrounding merit rating in New 
York State. The phrasing of the law so as to require that 
such a system would be based upon experience is itself a 
symptom of a desire for delay on the part of the drafters of 
the New York law. Subsequently, there has been discussion 
among technicians in Washington and in New York over 
designation of industries as contrasted with individual em- 
ployers, as the units for measurement of employment experi- 
ence and for the application of a merit rating scale. Although 
the relationship of each company to its industry is a more 
accurate indication of ability of an employer to regularize his 
employment than comparison of an individual company with 
a general average, the use of industry basis tends greatly to 
complicate a merit rating system. This question is subject 
to extensive analysis and potential debate. After all the 
arguments are considered, it appears to me that the simplest 
and most practical form of merit rating is one which es- 
tablishes an arbitrary scale ranging from a minimum tax 
of 1 per cent of the payroll for an employer who has an ideal 
employment experience, to a maximum rate of 3 per cent for 
the employer whose employment experience does not qualify 
him for any tax credit. This principle of automatic merit 
rating is followed in provisions of many state laws. There is 
nothing complicated about it. It could and should be applied 
in New York State at the time of inauguration of partial 
unemployment benefits and the designation of seasonal oc- 
cupations. 

As to the proposal of increasing the tax rates on employers 
whose experience is highly unfavorable, it is my. belief that 
this condition should be recognized in the form of credits 
against a normal tax, rather than to impose a rising scale 
on employers with highly irregular employment. The pro- 
posal of increased rates above the base tax would penalize 
unduly certain industries which have been traditionally 
operated with casual or irregular employment. The penalty 
for such employers should be a maximum rate rather than 
an increase over such rate. If it develops that credits on ac- 
count of favorable experience deprive the unemployment in- 
surance fund of needed revenue, the answer would be to 
raise the general level of the rate. 

Extended Benefits. The major purpose of unemployment 
insurance is to provide a substitute for wages during limited 
periods of unemployment. Within such benefit periods, the 
worker is not forced to pauperize himself by applying to the 
relief agencies. This respite for the able-bodied, willing 
worker is often time not sufficient in duration to permit him 
to get another job. In order to meet such a condition, there 
should be formulated a system of extended benefits, taking 
into account the availability or provision of funds to carry 
such system. State and/or Federal contributions would 
be a logical source for additional funds if needed for this 
purpose. 

Relationship to Relief Administration. Up to this time, 
the institution of protective measures in the United States 
has been on a piecemeal basis; i.e., we have created inde- 
pendent agencies for relief, public works and for unemploy- 
ment compensation. The time has arrived for the coordina- 
tion of these agencies under a comprehensive public policy 
with the fitting together of the present separate agencies. 
For example the unemployed worker typical of thousands 
or millions in similar condition, should first draw upon his 
earned unemployed benefits or extended benefits for such 
period as may be awarded on the basis of his past employ- 
ment experience. Second, he should have the opportunity 
to maintain his self-respect through a job created in part for 
that purpose under a flexible public works program ; and at 
prevailing rates of wages; and finally, this worker, after 





having exhausted his unemployment benefit rights and in the 
event that he has become incapable of service under a pub- 
lic works program, or in the event that there is no public 
work for him, he should then be assured of a minimum 
standard of living through the relief rolls in the form of a 
“third basket” of protection. To accomplish this end, there 
must be a plan for exchange of information between the un- 
employment insurance agency and in turn the public works 
administration and the relief administration. 

I am not one of those who have a blind faith in the bene- 
ficence of our economic system to the result that jobs may 
be made available for all who are able and willing to work. 
If this ideal is achieved, it will not be in our lifetime and 
I dare say it will not be under a system which expects pri- 
vate industry to adjust its production to the available supply 
of unemployed workers without regard for the demand for 
products. 

Delinquencies. Penalties for non-payment of the payroll 
tax under the New York State law are 5 per cent of the tax 
for mere negligence and non-payment of taxes and 50 per 
cent of the tax in cases where there is fraudulent intent and 
neglect of payment. My guess is that 2000 or 3000 employ- 
ers covered by the New York State law, are not paying their 
unemployment insurance tax. There are no accurate figures 
as to the full extent of this delinquency. This delinquency 
has been one of the two main causes for the large number 
of disputed claims now outstanding in New York State. 
The second reason is the failure of large numbers of em- 
ployees to receive their social security numbers or the failure 
of employers to report such numbers to the state administra- 
tion. As a means of reducing tax delinquency principally on 
the part of small employers and transitory employers, I would 
recommend the denial of the excuse of ignorance of the law 
as evidence of non-wilful violation, in the application of 
penalties; a substantial increase in the penalties; and drastic 
enforcement of all cases of delinquency. Adequate enforce- 
ment can only be accomplished by a substantial increase in 
the number of field examiners. 

Simplification. The greatest opportunity fcr simplifica- 
tion in the New York law and in the laws of other states 
lies in a procedure which will make unnecessary the calcula- 
tion of full time weekly earnings. The substitution of the 
present 801 different possible benefit amounts with a single 
rate or at most three or four different rates would accomplish 
this purpose. 

The Unemployment Insurance law in New York State 
and in many other states is extremely complicated and ex- 
pensive to administer. 

It is utterly impossible for the rank and file of unem- 
ployed workers to understand how their benefits are calcu- 
lated. Even a little knowledge of the formula tends to in- 
crease the number of disputed claims as contrasted with the 
group who do not pretend to understand the formula. The 
Legislature a week ago recommended the amendment for 
simplification of the benefit calculation process by defining the 
base year as the calendar year instead of the first four of 
the last preceding five quarters. “The former basis, however, 
is retained for use in certain cases. As the law now stands, 
the benefit which the worker may receive amounts to 50 per 
cent of his full time weekly earnings measured by taking his 
highest earnings in each of the four quarters of the preceding 
calendar year, then eliminating the highest and lowest amount 
thus found for said quarters and averaging the earnings of 
the remaining but not to exceed $15.00 nor to be less than 
$7.00 per week, the benefits to be paid for as many weeks as 
the quotient of total earnings divided by the benefit rate, not 
to exceed one-sixth of total earnings and not to extend longer 
than sixteen weeks, and provided that no benefit shall be 
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earned unless the worker has earned an equivalent in wages 
of eighteen times his benefit rate. It is just as simple as that. 

The reason for this absurdity lies in the desire of the 
drafters of this legislation to adhere strictly to the principles 
of insurance and thereby achieve a mathematical justice. 
An attempt was made to give to each employee an exact 
amount of benefit earned down to the very cent in proportion 
to his work experience as compared with that of other em- 
ployees. The original wording of the law has already under- 
gone considerable amendment with a resulting tendency 
towards simplification; for example, the requirement for 
data on day’s work has now been eliminated. This helps the 
administration, but complicates the problem of understanding 
on the part of the employee. 

The correction for this condition lies in a simple classifica- 
tion for benefit rates, omitting as stated before, the necessity 
for calculating the full time weekly earnings. I proposed over 
a year ago to calculate the benefits at the nearest dollar. This 
suggestion does not go to the heart of the problem. Benefit 
rates, I believe, should not exceed four in number. In New 
York State, the limits are $7.00 and $15.00. One or two 
intermediate rates based on broad occupational definitions, 
would enormously simplify the rate structure. If no satisfac- 
tory basis is found for distinguishing between three or four 
standard rates, I believe we must go to a single flat rate if 






we are to provide effective protection to unemployed workers 
and keep administrative costs within reasonable limits. It 
might be desirable to pay a higher rate of benefit to workers 
in the lower earning brackets; or it might be better to estab- 
lish a flat rate with additional allowances for immediate fam- 
ily dependents. I have reached no final conclusions as to the 
exact basis for the simplified rate structure. It is a problem 
to be worked out in conference. 

I appreciate that these suggestions for simplification 
amount to a virtual abandonment of the insurance principle 
in unemployment protection. However, there might still be 
retained in the form of variations in number of benefit weeks, 
a relationship between the total amount of benefits paid and 
the total annual earnings. These suggestions approach the 
procedures of the British system. 

Information to Employees. My final suggestion is that a 
simple plan be worked out whereby employers would be re- 
quired to give to each employee at the time of termination of 
employment, a record of his earnings within the preceding 
year or for the last employment, in the form of a separation 
report. In the case of employees engaged on a casual basis or 
with frequent interruptions in employment, such earnings 
statements should not be required more frequently than 
weekly. 
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tion of the rebirth of Gainesville, is more than a 

symbol of the fine courage which has made it possible 
for this city to come back after it was in great part destroyed 
by the tornado of 1936. 

These ceremonies touch the interest and life of the whole 
nation because they typify a citizenship which is latent in the 
American character but which too often remains quiescent 
and too seldom expresses itself. You were not content to 
clear away the debris which I, myself, saw as I passed through 
Gainesville a couple of days after the disaster. You were not 
content with rebuilding along the lines of the old community. 
You were not content with throwing yourselves on the help 
which could be given to you by your state and by the Fed- 
eral government. 

On the contrary, you determined in the process of rebuild- 
ing to eliminate old conditions of which you were not proud ; 
to build a better city; to replace congested areas with parks; 
to move human beings from slums to suburbs. For this 
you, the citizens of Gainesville, deserve all possible praise. 

It is true that in the planned work of rebuilding, you 
received Federal assistance. Chairman Jesse Jones of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation tells me that they in- 
vested nearly $1,000,000 in Gainesville with the objective 
of helping to rebuild the city and that he knows of no similar 
sum which has been used to better advantage. The Public 
Works Administration aided in projects for schools, for an 

-ashouse, for a courthouse, for water works and for a jail, 
and the W. P. A. assisted not only in cleaning up the wreck 
and taking care of destitute people but also in repairing 
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sewers and sidewalks, street lighting, repaving and parks and 
schools. But all of this would have been wholly insufficient 
if you had not provided far greater help from your own 
ranks in the form of money and in the form of unselfish 
cooperation. 

In the task there has been an essential unanimity in the 
gift of personal interest and personal service. Few among 
your citizens have held back. You had needs—great needs. 
They were met in accordance with the democratic principle 
that those needs should be filled in proportion to the ability 
of each individual to help. 

I tell you that this has a national significance and I want 
to give you a few illustrations of where and how the applica- 
tion of this principle to national problems would amply solve 
our national needs. 

Today national progress and national prosperity are being 
held back chiefly because of selfishness on the part of a few. 
If Gainesville had been faced with that type of minority 
selfishness your city would not stand rebuilt as it is today. 

The type of selfishness to which I refer is definitely not 
to be applied to the overwhelming majority of the American 
public. 

Most people, if they know both sides of a question and are 
appealed to to support the public good, will gladly lay aside 
selfishness. But we must admit that there are some people 
who honestly believe in a wholly different theory of govern- 
ment than the one our Constitution provides. 

You know their reasoning. They say that in the competi- 
tion for the good things of life “some are successful because 
they have better brains or are more efficient; the wise, the 
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swift and the strong are able to outstrip their fellow men. 
That is nature itself, and it is just too bad if some get left 
behind.” 

It is that attitude which leads such people to give little 
thought to the one-third of our population which I have 
described as being ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-housed. They say: 
“I am not my brother’s keeper”—and they “pass by on the 
other side.” Most of them are honest people. Most of them 
consider themselves excellent citizens. 

But this nation will never permanently get on the road 
to recovery if we leave the methods and the processes of 
recovery to those who owned the government of the United 
States from 1921 to 1933. 

They are the kind of people who, in 1936, were saying: 
“Oh, yes, we want nobody to starve,” but at the same time 
insist that the balancing of the budget is more important than 
making appropriations for relief. And when I told them that 
I, too, wanted to balance the budget, but that I put human 
lives ahead of dollars and handed them the government esti- 
mates and asked them just where they would cut the appro- 
priations, inevitably they came back at me and said: “Mr. 
President, that is not my business, that is yours.” 

They have the same type of mind as those representatives 
of the people who vote against legislation to help social and 
economic conditions, proclaiming loudly that they are for 
the objectives but do not like the methods, and then fail 
utterly to offer a better method of their own. 

I speak to you of conditions in this, my other state. The 
buying power of the people of Georgia and of the people of 
many other states is still so low today that the people of 
these states cannot purchase the products of industry. There- 
fore, industry itself is cut off from an outlet it otherwise 
would have. People cannot buy at stores unless they have 
cash or good credit. Stores cannot fill their shelves unless 
they have customers. Mills and factories cannot sell to 
stores who have no customers. I speak not only of the workers 
in the bottom third of our population—millions of them who 
cannot afford a suit of clothes. I speak also of millions of 
other workers who are so underemployed and so underpaid 
that the burden of their poverty affects the little-business 
man and the big-business man and the millionaire himself. 

Georgia and the lower South may just as well face facts— 
simple facts presented in the lower South by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The purchasing power of the 
millions of Americans in this whole area is far too low. Most 
men and women who work for wages in this whole area 
get wages which are far too low. On the present scale of 
wages, and therefore on the present scale of buying power, the 
South cannot and will not succeed in establishing successful 
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new industries. Efficiency in operating industries goes hand 
in hand with good pay, and the industries of the South can 
not compete with industries in other parts of the country 
—the North and Middle West and the Far West—unless 
the buying power of the South makes possible the highest 
kind of efficiency. 

And let us well remember that buying power means many 
other kinds of better things—better schools, better health, 
better hospitals, better highways. These things will not come 
to us in the South if we oppose progress—if we believe in 
our hearts that the feudal system is still the best system. 

When you come down to it, there is little difference 
between the feudal system and the Fascist system. If you 
believe in the one you lean to the other. 

With the overwhelming majority of the people of this state, 
I oppose feudalism. So do many among those who by virtue 
of their circumstances in life belong to the most prosperous 
5 per cent of the population. Men and women in the pro- 
fessions, the overwhelming majority of the small storekeepers, 
a growing number of the bankers and businessmen—they 
are coming more and more to see that the continuation of 
the American system calls for the elimination of special 
privilege, the dissemination of the whole of the truth and 
participation in prosperity by the people at the bottom of the 
ladder, as well as those in the middle and at the top. 

One thing is certain—we are not going back to the old 
days. We are going forward to better days. We are calling 
for cooperation all along the line and the cooperation is 
increasing because more and more people are coming to 
understand that abuses of the past which have been success- 
fully eradicated are not going to be restored. 

To those in and out of public office, who still believe in the 
feudal system—and believe in it honestly—the people of the 
United States and in every section of the United States are 
going to say, ‘““We are sorry, but we want people to represent 
us whose minds are cast in the 1938 mould and not in the 
1898 mould.” 

To those who come forward—and they are coming in in- 
creasing numbers day by day—we say, “We want to cooperate 
for the good of the whole people and the whole nation. To 
you we extend the hand of welcome.” 

Gainesville suffered a great disaster. So did the nation 
in those eight years of false prosperity, followed by four 
years of collapse. Gainesville showed a united front for the 
good of its whole population, rich and poor alike. It rose 
to rebuild on sounder lines. 

The United States is rising and is rebuilding on sounder 
lines. We propose to go forward and not back. 


Wrenches in the Trade Machine 


GIVING UP SPRATS TO CATCH MACKEREL 


By SIR JOSIAH STAMP, World Famous Economist 
Address made over British Broadcasting System, March 26, 1938 (An English Viewpoint) 


these days that we feel confidence in a continuation 

of its efficient results. Even a spell of prosperity we 
enjoy with the reservation “how long will it last?” and like 
the pessimist on an early spring day in England, we exclaim 
“we shall have to pay for this”. We are over-conscious of the 
inevitabilily of reaction, and think that every silver lining 
must have a cloud. Luck is always too good to last. Every 
bright evening has a morning after, and every up must have 
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its down. In short, it’s terribly difficult to enjoy ourselves. 
To some extent this attitude is justified, for there are artificial 
features in trade and industry present all along the line. Now 
I don’t suggest that Nature is better than art, and that mere 
laissez-faire is likely to yield better results than certain arti- 
ficial arrangements. But what kind of artifice? and to achieve 
what? An arrangement improvised for an emergency may 
be the worst possible thing for a permanency. But how diffi- 
cult it is to make a change and say what should succeed it 
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People are learning to see their own trade problems in rela- 
tion to world problems, and I am going to speak of some of 
the difficulties at present in the way of satisfactory trade con- 
ditions. In international trade there is now a thorny thicket 
of exchange restriction and regulations, tariffs and quotas 
which make foreign trade a regular obstacle race. Only the 
most athletic transactions can jump the obstacles, and it 
needs real training and resolution to do it. Trade no longer 
“flows”: it has to be pushed. It takes about forty thousand 
words merely to describe in barest outline the exchange and 
currency regulations for some sixty countries, and a hundred 
times this number of words would be wanted to describe 
their discouraging effects. They have been brought about by 
two causes—first, currency depreciation, and second, the doc- 
trine of self-sufficiency. Currency depreciation makes it easier 
to export to other markets, and conversely more difficult for 
the foreigner to export in return. If a French firm have sold 
an article at the price of £10 in England and get 750 francs 
as a result, and if their home costs have been 740 francs, the 
profit is narrow, but if the £10 makes 1,500 francs when the 
franc has gone from 75 to 150 to the pound, and their costs 
in francs do not go up, or go up so much, they can afford to 
cut the £10 price in England, and widen their sales, becoming 
a serious competitor. The English exporter of some other 
article who got 750 francs and realized £10, with costs of 
£9, can, when the exchange is depreciated, now only get £5 
for the same franc price abroad, and this represents such a 
loss to him he cannot sell any more. Exchange depreciation 
may not be actually adopted to secure this result, but when 
it once comes about, for other reasons, this result of trade 
disturbance follows. Can you wonder that countervailing 
defence measures are introduced to prevent the result, and a 
duty is put on to correct the exchange depreciation abroad? 
Secondly, countries desiring to be self-sufficient for political 
or military reasons, and deliberately reducing imports, have 
a restrictive policy which diminishes the world exchange of 
goods and lessens shipping freights. 

The great depression of 1930-3 brought about a general 
abandonment of fixed gold parities for currency and produced 
general uncertainty. It was bad enough to fluctuate against 
gold, but still more confusing to fluctuate against another 
fluctuating currency. How could a manufacturer possibly 
tell whether a price abroad in a foreign country’s money 
could eventually yield him enough money to pay his wages 
and expenses in his own money? The fall in world trade 
induced the various tariff and exchange restrictions, for low 
prices made it difficult to produce the money to pay fixed 
interest on debts abroad. There was a demand for the for- 
eign currency in which to pay these debts, and more home 
currency had to be given to produce the required sums. This 
meant depreciation of the home currency. Then again, low 
trade meant low taxes and unbalanced budgets and public 
borrowing, and this again depreciated the currency. So the 
existing restrictions contributed to still more restrictions, and 
world trade between nations fell to a mere fraction of its 
former total. It is now recovering at a good rate, but to get 
real prosperity demands a definite effort to “cut away” the 
jungle growth and trust to future events justifying the step. 
Once again cause and effect are often reversible. Better 
trade makes the restrictions less necessary by removing their 
causes, and removal of restrictions as an act of faith will 
greatly increase trade. The countries of the Danube basin 
registered as a principle some time ago the desirability of 
treating their combined area more as a single economic unit 
of supply and demand, and of working their respective tariff 
policies to this end. The Scandinavian countries have urged 
that greater freedom of world trade is desirable, and begged 
the bigger countries to give a lead. The Van Zeeland report 








goes in the same direction. And the Cordell Hull Washing- 
ton policy with the present trade discussions between Britain 
and the United States are designed to give that very lead 
to the world. If the problem of securing real reductions in 
tariffs, without endangering too much the principle and 
practice of Empire preference, can be solved, it will be the 
greatest event in our economic recovery for some years. 

These changes hurt particular people in particular places 
for a time, but the general dividend of advantage secured 
from trade expansion is so much greater in the long run, even 
for the particular individuals, than the individual loss, that 
with a real act of faith the policy will bejustified. But it 
cannot be done without risking some smaller economic disad- 
vantages—we must give up sprats to catch mackerel. General 
Smuts once said the great enemy of the big idea is the row 
of little ideas. I believe Mr. Cordell Hull can “get away” 
with a really comprehensive series of changes that together 
assume the dimensions of a great moral lead that will tran- 
scend the individual difficulties, more easily than he can with 
a lot of small changes, which irritate the individual traders 
without warming them up with the moral fervour and 
momentum of a great movement. Now once this leading 
movement for greater freedom gains ground and trade gains 
courage, exchange restrictions can be reduced, we can trust 
the machine to work more freely, and begin again a new era 
of economic life. All kinds of direct agreements for trade are 
being arranged—some of them almost like barter; they are 
certainly better than nothing, provided they do not stand in 
the way of a larger freer movement. 

Of course, the smooth functioning of international ex- 
changes depends also on monetary mechanism and a new in- 
ternational technique, but this cannot be properly invented 
and perfected until business confidence returns. As it returns, 
and the exchanges function freely, we may take the next step 
in regulating a new kind of international standard “based 
upon gold.” We have to invent ways in which movement of 
funds for non-trade purposes, such as investments in foreign 
securities, or fugitive money seeking safety first, shall not de- 
range the exchanges as it passes over them, but have its effects 
separately borne by Exchange Equalisation Accounts and 
similar devices. For this we are greatly dependent upon the 
franc joining the dollar and sterling in experimental working, 
and so we are all very anxious to see France in full control 
of her financial position and able to secure the franc and 
enter into firm arrangements for these trials once again. 

But it is one thing to take the non-trade movements of 
investment money and capital movements away from direct 
effect upon the exchanges, and it is quite another to secure 
long-run stability of the relation between two currencies. By 
the old method, under the old-fashioned gold standard, this 
equality was preserved, but if the economic activity of differ- 
ent countries was not proceeding in the same direction or 
with the same speed, the internal economy of each country 
was affected by the international exchange. Today, nearly 
every country wants to maintain control over the movement 
of its price level and for that to take first place, leaving the 
international exchange to bear the brunt of any lack of har- 
mony. The problem before us is how to secure both objects. 
Now, the first object of policy must be to reduce the fluctua- 
tions in the commodity value of gold. If gold mining 1s 
treated as an ordinary commercial proposition, the effort and 
return in it will have to be equated with the effort and return 
in other businesses, measured in the commodities that the 
product in each case will exchange for. At present, however, 
a high fixed price is being given for gold which is causing 
great prosperity in the industry. The gold is not being allowed 
to compete with goods as a commodity, but as fast as it is 
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secured it is being tucked away out of the possibility of doing 
any harm, in a place very suitably named Kentucky! We all 
know that this cannot go on forever, but the two difficulties 
are the right point at which it can be stopped and how to 
remedy the effects of stopping it, as well as what principles 
to introduce in its place. But suppose that we have reduced 
the fluctuations in the value of gold to a minimum: we still 
have to devise methods of handling currencies that are ulti- 
mately resting on gold, so that the relation between any two 
is reasonably stable. A merchant can be fairly sure of what 
the foreign price will yield in his own currency within the 





terms of a ninety-day bill, but the manufacturer who issues 
a catalogue of products in a foreign market at a foreign price 
in order to cumpete with other people may not get the orders, 
produce the goods, and receive the money, for perhaps a year 
or more after he estimated his costs. He desires a period of 
stability which will last at least over this cycle of budgeting 
and final receipt of the money. But there are transactions 
even longer than this, such as loans and debentures and insur- 
ance, which involve knowing for a long while ahead what 
future currencies will be worth. This monetary question is 
really the biggest monkey wrench in the industrial machine. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
By ELBERT D. THOMAS, U. 8S. Senator from Utah 


Over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Friday April 1, 1938, on the Weekly Program Entitled 
“Current Questions Before Congress” 


the educational bill known as the Harrison-Black- 

Fletcher Bill. This bill provides for Federal aid for 
education. After the introduction of the bill, the President 
appointed a committee of our leading educators to study the 
need for educational aid throughout the United States. That 
committee has made its report and this report is now spoken 
of as the Reeves Report on Education. 

Senator Harrison and I are now working upon a substitute 
bill for the Harrison-Black-Flethcher Bill, which substitute 
will be in keeping with the theory and the need of Federal aid 
to education as shown in the national study. While the sub- 
stitute is not yet ready for printing and hardly ready to be 
talked about with particularity, it is not out of place this 
afternoon to consider the substitute in general terms. 

Our first big problem is to work out some sort of formula 
whereby the Federal Government can justify its action in 
giving aid where it is needed in the support of general educa- 
tion throughout the United States. That statement means 
that the money which the Federal Government will give to 
the States will be based upon the need which the States have 
for that money or for that assistance. In other words, the 
scheme of the bill is to equalize educational opportunities for 
all of the citizens of the United States. This seems a rather 
difficult formula to work out in law, and it is difficult.’ But 
it can be done, and I think we are succeeding in working it 
out by taking into consideration all of the factors which 
should be thought of in discovering the need in the individual 
States, that is, the need of the average pupil or person in the 
various States. 

The theory, then, in a sense rests upon the American theory 
of citizenship. Up until the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, there 
was not in our Constitution a definition of what constitutes 
American citizenship. Citizenship was in reality a matter of 
State concern and a person became a citizen of the United 
States just because he was a citizen of one of the States. 
Since the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, in which 
the definition of citizenship reads as follows: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they reside.” 

thus we see our constitution now describes a citizen of the 
United States and leaves the matter of State citizenship to 
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his residence in a State. If under the democratic system all 
citizens are equal and entitled to the same opportunities inso- 
far as our Government was able to supply them, an educa- 
tion bill which attempts to equalize those opportunities can 
be constitutionally justified. 

There is no need in the United States of America ever to 
have to justify governmental aid for education. Our public 
school system is part of the fundamentals which go into mak- 
ing our democracy. The theory of education as it relates to 
the States and the Nation is also well established. I have had 
before Congress for the last three or four years a bill which 
would create a Department of Education and Public Welfare 
and in this bill there is a definition of the proper relationships 
which the Department of Education and Public Welfare 
must continue in the development of education in our nation. 
In the present reorganization bill which is now before the 
House of Representatives, and which has passed the Senate 
of the United States, there is to be set up this Department of 
Public Welfare, and in it will be established an educational 
division to administer our Federal educational scheme. 

The basic thought in relation to the theory of education in 
America is that it should be locally controlled. The educa- 
tional theory which dominates American thought today 
revolves around the home, the public school, the private 
school, and the church-controlled school. Each one of these 
contributing factors to the education of our boys and girls 
must be and will be protected in its individual sphere, and 
the bill will see to it that the distribution of any funds which 
the Federal Government donates to the States will be admin- 
istered, decided upon and divided in accordance with State 
action. Thus, any fear which anyone may have about a Fed- 
eral control of the system of education is, of course, a baseless 
fear, because there is no one in the United States who would 
like to see education dominated from any single center in 
our country. 

The States have solved their individual educational prob- 
lems as best they can in accordance with the wealth of the 
various States. The problems are not the same in all the 
States. Some States have one problem and some have another. 
Some States have a large foreign bloc of citizens or residents 
which they must take care of. Other States have a great 
racial bloc. Some States have more private schools in pro- 
portion to the public schools than do other States. In some 
States public money is donated and used to help certain 
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endowed and private schools. Thus, a uniformity in admin- 
istration would be, if not impossible, extremely unwise. 
Therefore, under the bill the administration will be in the 
hands of the individual States. 

There will be no necessity for the setting up of a single 
administrative agency in the Federal Government to admin- 
ister the new law. Everything can be done by the officers 
who are now functioning in our Government. This, for the 
most part, can be said for the States also, although if in a 
given State it should be decided that the Superintendent’s 
office, for example, is undermanned and therefore does not 
properly function, or if it should be decided that some of the 
money should be used for this purpose or for that purpose, that 
will be the problem of the given State and the Federal Govern- 
ment will be interested, not in the way it is being adminis- 
tered, but only in seeing that it is honestly administered in 
accordance with the fundamental law. There will be no 
domination by the Federal Government, as there should not 
be, and there should be no worry on the part of endowed, 
private or church-controlled institutions. 

It is not new for the Federal Government to assist educa- 
tion in some way or another, for we have been doing it for 
nearly three quarters of a century. The establishment of our 
great land grant colleges in President Lincoln’s administra- 
tion js probably the greatest contributing factor to the splen- 
did educational system which America has. Then, the vari- 
ous grants for different types of education, such as agricul- 
tural education, Bureau of Mines research work, health edu- 
cation, and vocational education, will not be interfered with. 
They will develop in the way in which they are developing 
and they will be administered in the same way in which they 
are now administered. The new act, though, after a mean 
has been discovered, will give over to the States for their 
use and for their distribution in the way in which the States 
themselves decide, the Federal grant so that every American 
boy and girl, no matter where he lives and no matter what 
the wealth of his given community may be, will have that 





educational opportunity which every American boy and girl 
should have. 

In administering the act in this way, the States can then 
use the money to develop those branches of education where 
there is the greatest need. There will be some aid given to 
the building of new school houses, the reconstruction of old 
ones, and the building up of the various school plants to an 
efficient and proper plans. Throughout the South, where the 
racial problem in education is a big one, each race will be 
equally protected ‘in its share cf the grant. 

Thus, we see that the habits and customs and the theories 
and the way in which education has developed in the United 
States will be continued, and the plan will be locally admin- 
istered, but the aid which is so vitally necessary in the back- 
ward parts of our country will be forthcoming. If a State 
wishes to supplement and make larger its educational facili- 
ties for adults, the State may do so. If the State wishes to 
crease its ability to take care of kindergartens, the State 
may do so. If the State is interested in special aid for handi- 
capped children, in special aid for crippled children, or in 
special aid for blind children, the State may administer the 
fund in the way in which it sees fit. However, the Federal 
grant of money will be made only when it is equally and 
properly distributed and when the need is proved and justi- 
fied in accordance with a scientifically worked out formula 
for the determination of that need. 

If this great educational aim becomes a fact and a law 
in the United States, we will have done for education some- 
thing quite as big, quite as great, and quite as fundamental 
as we did when we established and set up the land grant 
institutions. If, too, this bill results in a law which guaran- 
tees to every boy and girl an equal opportunity of a funda- 
mental education, American democracy will, of course, be 
more sure of being preserved and American democracy will 
be functioning for the good of the individual citizen and resi- 
dent in our country in a way that it has never functioned 
before. 


Putting Dollars in Overalls 


WE CAN’T HAVE OUR CAKE AND EAT IT — 
By MERLE THORPE, Editor, Nation’s Business 


Before the American Bankers Association at Indianapolis, Indiana, March 18, 1938 
[ CONDENSED ] 


that “capital” is needed. Economists point out the 

lack of new money; politicians accuse “hoarders” and 
propose loans to railroads, house-builders, small business, et 
cetera. Leonard Ayres calls it “financial anemia.” Congress- 
man Maverick indicts “big money” as the “criminal.” Com- 
missioner Hanes yesterday in Chicago stated that unless 
investment bankers furnish the capital, the government would 
have to do it, and Senator Pepper has introduced a bill pro- 
viding for such loans. 

It is a fact that from 1900 to 1930 three billions each year 
of free capital, or savings, went into the development of new 
things, and another three billion into the expansion of indus- 
tries already established. Eighteen of these new things, such 
as automobiles, radio, rayon, today furnish employment to 
nearly ten million wage-earners, one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of those employed in gainful occupations. Since 1930 
less than one-tenth of three billions each year has ventured 
in this way. 


[ha day—in fact, every hour of the day—we hear 


Why? There are fewer free dollars, for one thing. Politi- 
cal agencies have collected in taxes from the people 65 billions 
in these seven years, and placed a “charge” by borrowing 
another 20 billions. None of these dollars went into wealth- 
producing enterprises that make for the continuous employ- 
ment of men and women. This fact may have some bearing 
upon our continuing unemployment problem. As against this 
10 billion per year tax levy, 1930-37, there was only a four 
billion average per year tax from 1900 to 1930 (which 
included a great war). It is no coincidence that the six 
billion dollar difference expended by political agencies in 
these two periods is the difference in the number of dollars 
going into the development of new industries, and into the 
expansion of old, three billion each. 

Such discussion as we are having tonight will be futile, if 
not approached in a spirit of seeking light rather than of 
generating heat. No intelligent appraisal nor intelligent 
decision will be reached in an atmosphere of political par- 
tisanship nor by indulging in personalities. Principles are 
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paramount and sincerity must be attributed to proponent 
and opponent alike. Who says it, matters little; what is said 
alone deserves analysis and consideration. 

We can’t have our cake and eat it. Surely there is nothing 
partisan in such a simple axiom of arithmetic. Even admit- 
ting, for the moment, that what we are doing is necessary, 
that we would not change it if we could, the fact would 
still remain a fact, as devoid of emotion and exhortation as 
the multiplication table. Ten dollars of a family’s savings 
will buy ten hens, which will lay eggs for the. table, and 
reproduce. The same ten dollars will buy movie tickets or 
gas for a Sunday trip. Both may be desirable. But the point 
is, the ten dollars will not buy both for the family. 

We can’t take six billions from American families and 
expend them for political purposes and still have the six 
billions to put into wealth-producing enterprises. No magic, 
no fine idealism, can eat the cake and have it, too. 

We can take savings from the workers—the producers— 
and construct a public building. In our enthusiasm we may 
exclaim, “See, it is making work for men.” But when the 
building is erected, it does not produce work for those men; 
rather, it must go back to them and tax those very carpen- 
ters and stone masons for the maintenance of the building 
and the government activity, naturally expanded, lodged 
there. Such expenditure, therefore, does not, of itself and 
within itself, make for the continuous employment of men. 

But when we take savings from the workers—the pro- 
ducers and savers—to erect a building and finance an opera- 
tion to make things the people want, and if the operation 
is successfully managed, those wants will provide work the 
next year and the following years. Eighteen new industries, 
born and developed in the last fifty years, today employ one- 
quarter of those in gainful occupations in the United States. 

In passing, it should be pointed out that in addition to the 
syphoning of free capital by the tax route, this year another 
billion will be taken by Social Security, another billion, most 
of which would naturally go into the development of busi- 
ness undertakings. 

But, what of the remaining “free” dollars not taken by 
government, you say? They are fewer and naturally more 
cautious. Why are they less eager than ever before in the 
United States to put on overalls and go to work? Are they 
sulking? Cowardly? If so, why? 

It would be easy to give the answer that human nature 
would like to hear. We might quote the former Ambassador 
to Great Britain, who said that the bankers and brokers 
were driving stocks down in order to discredit the Adminis- 
tration. We might summarize the reasons given by a public 
official, who recently broadcast from coast to coast: 


The recession is simple to understand. It’s the Hoover 
boys again. . . . Newspaper editors won’t print the 
truth. . . . Monopolists raised prices so that the pub- 
lic can’t pay. . . . Big business is making the depression 
because it’s sore now that control has been taken away 
from it... Business is responsible for the increase 
in unemployment. . . . Big money is the criminal... . 
So, let’s get to work in Congress and hit em again... . 


That’s what we like to hear. It doesn’t matter if the 
names and addresses of the big businessmen and bankers who 
are cutting off their noses in order to say to their faces, 
“I told you so,” are never given. No matter, so long as there 
is a ready answer and a villain. A straw man will do. 

The realistic answer to the question of why capital is idle, 
which lacks melodrama and therefore won’t make the news- 
paper headlines, is this: 

It takes 8,000 dollars to provide tools and materials to 
give one man a job in industry. The man with $8,000—or 





any part of them—which he has earned, knows how hard it 
is to corral a dollar. In this respect he is unlike public ser- 
vants. He knows how difficult it is to persuade a dollar to 
risk its life in working a year for three or four cents. Dol- 
lars are that way in the earner’s pocket. Ask one! I take this 
dollar bill from my pocket. Let’s hear what it has to say. 

It says right at the start that it doesn’t want to talk for 
publication, but upon our promise that what it says will be 
held confidenial, that its name will not be used, nor its 
address given, it sets forth its state of mind: 


You want me to go to work? What is the job? How 
risky is it? How long do you want me to work? A new 
enterprise? The public may not accept the product and 
I’ll lose my life. I’ll want more for that job. 

What are the conditions of employment? Are the 
workmen who are to use the tools [’ll furnish satisfied ? 
Have you the power to negotiate with them? You 
haven’t? A political board? Well, that’s bad! 

What assurance have you as to the item of tax ex- 
pense? A promise of a deficit increased, eight such 
promises in two years? Furthermore, I know I must 
stand ready to help pay the forty billion debt and the 
interest on it. 

Are the national rules written out in black and white 
an statute books so that we'll know where we are go- 
ing? Or will some bureau make new rules from day to 
day? I’d like to work, and I’ll take chances—I always 
have—but the conditions must be half-way right. 

Will our courts protect me against expropriation, 
against confiscation, against blind resentment if I’m 
successful ? 


Ask the dollar in your own pocket! 

The thoughtless fail to understand that the dollar repre- 
sents something. It represents a sacrifice that someone has 
made, someone who has consumed a little less than he has 
produced. It is no more than a certificate of credit to this 
effect, a due bill, a token of something produced and not 
consumed. No less an authority than the President of the 
United States has said that every dollar comes from the 
sweat of someone’s brow. The dollar knows this. The dol- 
lar knows how it came into being. It was no twilight sleep. 
That is why it is cautious. It loves life. It takes as few 
hazards as possible. It wants to work. Like humans, it has 
the urge to reproduce itself. When it adventures boldly, 
again like humans it does so in the hope of reward and 
acclaim. Where many dollars are found in one pocket, there 
is less caution. The single dollar in a thousand pockets can- 
not afford to take the larger risks. Trustees of depositors’ 
dollars, your dollars, must be doubly cautious. 

Why are dollars less eager than ever before in the United 
States to put on overalls. Why? 

Dollars—and the men who manage them—have hereto- 
fore in the United States of American had an incentive to 
take chances in thousands of industrial undertakings. 

Dollars—and the men who manage them—gave us our 
industrial stride because we permitted them to see far down 
the road by giving them a government of laws and not, as in 
other countries, and as we are doing today, a government 
of men. 

Dollars—and the men who manage them—gave us our 
industrial supremacy because our courts, under the Consti- 
tution, through a dozen stormy periods of stress, gave pro- 
tection from the demagogues and their attack upon success 
with the accompanying confiscation of income and property. 

Straws in the wind indicate that we may bring back 
incentive to men and dollars by restoring the American 
practice of written law and by refusing to punish success 
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by tax and other measures. In the meantime, the dollars— 
and the men who manage them—wait before they don the 
overalls. 

Today, ill-considered reforms here are destroying the three 
things which gave us our industrial stride, the envy and 
despair of the rest of the world. The enterpriser is hampered 
on every hand by restrictions; earned income of the rest of 
us is denied him because of heavy taxation for political pur- 
poses, and administrative law, that is, government by men, 
which makes it uncertain what may happen overnight, is 
deterring him from taking those chances necessary to sus- 
tain the pressure upon which all progress depends. 

Only a miracle can loosen the grip of the political horde 
upon production in the United States, and no relief will come 
in employment or increase in wealth again, in my judgment— 





this is opinion and I so label it; the rest has been facts— 
until we return to the principles upon which our American 
society was organized. 


And where shall we look for a sign? If congressmen again 
turn over a lump sum to the executive, only to find them- 
selves later begging for funds for their districts, thus stultify- 
ing their independence, then the America we have known, 
we shall know no more. But if Congress reasserts its con- 
stitutional powers and responsibility over appropriations and 
allocates its funds and refuses to permit the abdication of its 
comptroller general who sees to it that the funds are expended 
as Congress wills, recognizing at the same time that it is 
possible to balance a budget by economy as well as by taxa- 
tion, then there is hope. 


Recovery, Morale and Fear 


THE CANCEROUS GROWTHS IN OUR DEMOCRACY 
By H. STYLES BRIDGES, U. S. Senator from New Hampshire 
Over the Mutual Broadcasting Company, March 13, 1938, from Washington, D. C. 


T is a conclusive presumption that our country is in the 
midst of a black business depression. It also may be as- 
sumed that ninety-nine per cent of us are most anxious to 

take steps for the immediate cure of the evils of depression. I 
say ninety-nine per cent of us because there are probably 
those who constitute one per cent or less than one per cent 
of the population of our country who would like to see us 
bogged further down into the mires of depression in order 
to further foster dissention and domestic turmoil in order to 
enhance the development of some foreign “‘ism’’ or philosophy. 
In my brief talk tonight 1 am not concerned with such a petty 
un-American minority. 

Prosperity can be restored and the United States of 
America can once more be the vast nation it should be 
without unemployment, vast relief rolls, and one-third of 
its people ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed. But  pros- 
perity cannot come and permanently remain without reach- 
ing down and curing the evils of the present system which 
has developed within our Federal Administration in the 
last five years. Evils which are a cancerous growth in the 
very heart of the democracy. Evils which so affect the 
morale of that group of our population who exist on the 
fringes of economic stability. For instance, dollars earned 
as a result of work or as a result of individual initiative in 
the field of industry, mining, moving-pictures, utilities, ship- 
ping, railroad transportation, should not be presumed to 
have been received by some method of cheating the public. 
The time has come when it is actually a crime for an in- 
dividual to profit as a result of his hands or his brain. This 
must be changed. Government relief and spending are not 
the answer, no matter what beautiful pictures may be painted 
by those who wish to change our very system of government 
in order to set up their own pet ideas of a socialistic state. 
This morale of which I speak must be bucked up. The phil- 
osophy of the world owing one a living played no part in 
the creation of the greatest industrial country the world has 
ever seen. 

If the Federal Government would once more assume that 
all business were honest rather than dishonest; if the Govern- 
ment would once more concentrate its crack-downs on those 
who have been proven to be chisellers; if the Government 
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would reward initiative instead of penalizing it through 
taxes and petty regulations and snoopery, the resulting change 
in the morale of the people would be astounding. 

In addition to this low ebb of morale, fear is a sister cause 
of the depression. The people of our country, whether they 
possess two dollars or two million dollars, fear for their 
economic future. Vast sums remain idle in the savings banks. 
Why should those possessing cash place their funds where 
the return would be constantly jeopardized by government 
sniping. The continued slugging of legitimate business by 
the present Administration, through the imposition of grossly 
unfair taxes and the passage of general legislation calculated 
to hamper, discourage and hamstring industry and its re- 
fusal, or inability to chart a course for its future attitude 
toward business, have produced unprecedented fear in the 
hearts and minds of every person in this country who is 
solvent. 

So I maintain that if low morale and fear are the cause 
of depression, a new policy, calculated to raise morale and 
eliminate fear is the proper cure. Now, what steps must be 
taken to eliminate these two bogey men of prosperity ? 

The Republican Party has put forth an intelligent and 
aggressive program, based upon common sense and experi- 
ence. The experience of past generations and not beautiful 
pictures painted in the clouds. We feel that all Americans 
desire to maintain our Constitutional form of government. I 
can only feel sorry for those who take a look at Europe as 
it is today and feel that they would like to live under some 
form of Fascism, Communism or Socialism. I hope tonight 
that both Senator Schwellenbach and myself can confine 
our remarks to fundamentals and not engage in clouding 
the issue by a smoke screen of harsh names, which seems to 
be about the only thing that certain spokesmen of the Ad- 
ministration are capable of doing. Such tactics are cheap 
and add nothing to the solution of a grave problem. 

Now, what is this Republican program of which I have 
spoken. Simply stated and in a few words it is as follows: 

The removal of government back to the status in which 
government is supposed to operate, or following the truism 
that little government is the best government. In line with 
that we feel that Congress should refuse to pass any further 
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legislation designed to restrict, hamper, embarrass or set up 
competition to legitimate private enterprise. 

Taxes should be collected for the purpose of operating 
the bare necessities of government. Collections in excess of this 
only serve to remove capital from the channels of production, 
and this, in turn, creates nothing but further unemployment 
and dissention. Therefore, the permanent repeal of the 
tax on undistributed profits and the modification of the tax 
on capital gains, together with a complete and studied re- 
vision of the entire income tax set-up, would be a long step 
in the direction of recovery. 

The Federal Government, like any individual, must some 
day meet its obligations. Public bankruptcy, as we have it 
today in the United States, cannot longer be condoned. 
Therefore, we ask for an immediate and an honest attempt 
to balance the budget, which can be done by the elimination 
of the vast bureaucracies which have grown up since the 
advent of the New Deal five years ago. 

Relief should be returned to the states and local govern- 
ments as speedily as possible. We are not blind to the fact 
that many of those millions of our population who are de- 
pendent upon Federal bounty for their livelihood are de- 
serving, but we do maintain that relief has no place in 
politics, and as long as a relief check means a vote, regard- 
less of the party in power, we can never hope to be rid of 
permanent Federal charity. 

Unity of the people created greatness in America. There- 
fore, the immediate cessation of the constant pernicious 
fostering of class hate and dissention is mandatory. This 
ties up, very closely, with the attitude of the administration 
of the National Labor Relations Board. The differences 
between employer and employee should be the subject of 
Federal arbitration and not the toy of a czaristic board of 
social theorists, who favor one union as against another and 
do nothing more than forment strikes, waste and internal 
dissention. We ask for the immediate amendment of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act to do away with present evils. 

Social Security is here to stay. It is a laudable, worthy 
and highly moral accomplishment in Federal legislation. To 
promote security in the real sense of the word and to permit 





the benefits of the act to be enjoyed by all of the population, 
it is necessary for the act to be amended. By this, I mean 
it is not only wrong but dishonest for social security funds 
to be used by the Federal Government to pay current running 
expenses. Such an action on the part of a private trustee 
would mean the penitentiary. Other classes of society, such 
as the farmers, should be entitled to the benefits of social 
security. We Republicans desire that the act be amended 
to provide those changes. 

Stability of currency down through the history of govern- 
ment in all nations has been a vital necessity. Monetary 
tampering has only led to economic confusion and disaster. 
To prevent the constant fluctuating value of the dollar in 
terms of purchasing power, the immediate removal of the 
threat of inflation is necessary. And to that end we desire 
the repeal of the so-called Thomas Inflation Amendment of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. Further debase- 
ment of our currency only raises the cost of bread and meat, 
and courts destruction. 

Confidence in government is as necessary as integrity in 
an individual. When conditions exist in a branch of the 
Federal Government which lead us to believe that there may 
be either fraud, graft, waste or mismanagement in that 
branch or arm, Congressional investigation should be de- 
manded at once by all God-fearing Americans. This is par- 
ticularly pertinent at the present time when we see the 
President and New Deal Administration spokesmen trying 
to cover and whitewash the TVA. Such actions do not 
make for public confidence because he who is innocent has 
nothing to fear. 

The proposals which I have outlined above are confined 
to matters tending to promote recovery. Therefore, I have 
not gone into the subject of foreign relations, foreign trade, 
neutrality, child labor, reorganization of the executive de- 
partments of government, farm legislation or any of the 
other topics which naturally and normally find a place in any 
complete program. The return of public confidence, the up- 
building of public morale and the dissipation of govern- 
mentally created fear is the answer to the problem of the 
1938 Roosevelt Depression. 


What is Foreign Trade? 


THE WHY AND HOW OF IT 
By ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., Chairman, General Motors Corporation 
On Radio Program “Paths to Prosperity,” April 3, 1938, over NBC Stations 


Y approach to the problem to be discussed this 
evening, is: WHAT IS foreign trade, WHY 
and HOW? 

It seems to me the peoples of the world are concerned 
primarily with happiness; with getting the most out of their 
daily lives. To insure happiness, there must be peace, security 
and bodily comfort, to which should be added the maximum 
of the comforts and luxuries of life that nature and the 
development of science through the instrumentality of the 
most effective world economy, and the industry of its people, 
make possible. To the extent that, by intelligent policies, 
we expand the productivity of each country, to that extent 
do we encourage the creation of additional wealth and 
improve its standard of living. As we promote, by coopera- 
tion of all countries, the exchange of their wealth, we still 
further enhance the prosperity of all peoples. For we create 
still more wealth. And we distribute throughout the world, 
more equitably, its natural resources. 


THAT is foreign trade. 

But foreign trade does more than simply advance the stand- 
ard of living. To an important degree, it promotes the other 
essential attributes of human happiness—peace and security. 
I say this because it seems clear to me that political disturb- 
ances within any country or political differences between 
countries, resulting too frequently in armed conflict, develop 
primarily through the urge of economic necessity, such as a 
protest against an unjustifiably low standard of living, or 
a demand for a broader opportunity to capitalize the resources 
of the nation and the ambitions of its people. If this be true, 
the more we stimulate industry within each country by coop- 
erating with other countries, through foreign trade, the less 
becomes the urge for conflict and the greater becomes the 
probability of peace and security. There is, therefore, a direct 
relationship between foreign trade, on the one hand, and 
peace and security, on the other. As we promote the former, 
we advance the latter. 
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Many do not fully appreciate the fundamentals of world 
trade. To travel in a foreign land, or to purchase from a 
foreign country, is a relatively simple procedure. Every such 
transaction, however, involves a vital fundamental. The 
transfer of money through the medium of exchange is merely 
a symbol. What actually must and does take place, some- 
where and at some time, is an exchange of goods and/or 
services. To sell, we must buy. 

Many think because of the fact that our foreign business 
is a relatively small proportion of our total business, it 
might well be ignored. This is erroneous for the reason that 
even granting that it is relatively small, it nevertheless makes 
an important difference in the degree of our prosperity. As 
a matter of fact, our world trade is very vital. This is par- 
ticularly true as to certain important individual groups of 
producers, particularly producers from the land. Take the 
case of cotton and tobacco, for instance, involving large 
sections of our country with a substantial part of our popula- 
tion. Down through the years, approximately 40 per cent 
to 50 per cent of our cotton and 35 per cent to 40 per cent 
of our tobacco has been consumed abroad. That represents 
real wealth capitalized through the medium of foreign trade. 
The elimination or reduction of our ability to sell overseas, 
means the loss of just that much wealth, or income. The 
purchasing power of all communities involved is reduced. 
They are able to consume less of the products of our land, 
our mines and of our factories, therefore less is produced; 
the whole tempo of our national life slows down; employment 
is reduced and prosperity is affected adversely. 

I am satisfied that, looking at this problem from even the 
most selfish standpoint, we can not adequately capitalize the 
resources of our great country and obtain what our people 
are entitled to if we assume a position of isolation. Also, 
such a policy involves adjustments of our national economy— 
appalling to contemplate. We can do far better for ourselves, 
according to my beliefs, by recognizing that we are a part 
of the world, in fact, and a vital factor in its economy. 

That is WHY foreign trade, as I see it. 

Now a question of policy arises. Should we readjust our 
national economy to a minimum of essential outside pur- 
chases by limiting our ability to sell because we are unwill- 
ing to buy, or should we readjust our policy and permit the 
broadest possible equitable exchange with the other nations 
of the world—buy freely because we desire to sell freely? 
Expressed otherwise, should our policy be one of isolation or 
one of international cooperation? The answer is perfectly 
clear. We should examine into this great question with an 
open mind. We should determine as intelligently as possible 
those things that should be done, and how they should be 
done, so that we can take our proper place in the broader 
scheme of things. This can be done with benefit to our- 
selves—at the same time making a contribution to the 
advancement of other peoples. Both objectives are possible. 

If we accept the philosophy just stated as the most desir- 
able national policy, then how shall we reach the objective? 
Most importantly, we must appreciate that we are dealing 
with a business problem. We must therefore deal with it as 
businessmen. Up to the recent past we have dealt with it as 
a political question. We have permitted the interests of 
minority producers to overbalance the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole. It might be argued that our country has 
grown both big and great, under such a system, yet in a 
large measure, that was because we are richly endowed with 
natural resources and have had broad frontiers to develop. 
A different set of circumstances now prevails. A different 
approach to the problem becomes essential. 

For the first time in our history, there has been provided 





recently, legislation permitting us to deal with this problem 
in a business way. We can now arrange for the freeing of 
world trade by lowering the barriers that have been erected, 
in return for the same consideration on the part of other 
peoples. This more intelligent treatment is the result of the 
courage, aggressiveness and statesmanship of our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cordell Hull, who, something like four years 
ago, approached the problem in the only way that it can be 
attacked intelligently. I believe in this conception of Secre- 
tary Hull. I am convinced that the results will be beneficial 
to the interests of the nation as a whole. I believe that such 
a policy, intelligently and conscientiously carried out, will 
tend to increase our standard of living and will likewise con- 
tribute to improving the standard of living of those with 
whom we may deal. 

The automotive industry is one that has already bene- 
fited under the policy. It has been able to give employment 
to additional workers. Duties have been reduced and quotas 
have been increased by the seventeen agreements, so far 
signed. Thus there have been positive contributions already 
that have resulted definitely in more foreign business. But 
that is not the whole story. As a result of the most favored 
nation treatment which our government grants under this 
plan, new discriminations and additional restrictions that 
unquestionably would have been imposed upon us, have been 
avoided, to an important degree. Progress is being made. 

That is HOW, according to my belief! 

A question arises:—As we must sell in order to buy, is 
it possible that our buying might prejudice the economic 
strength of our domestic markets with the result that more 
harm than good might be done to our economy as a whole. 
Facts are always better than opinions. Too often, opinions 
are prejudiced. And facts are becoming available as our 
experience broadens. Whichever way we go, adjustments 
are essential. Sacrifices must be made. Again, whatever the 
policy may be, it should be firmly founded upon the principle 
that its validity, in the final analysis, depends upon its effects 
upon the economy as a whole. There lies the real test! 
Under no circumstances should the results be to increase the 
standard of living of other peoples at the expense of our 
own people, or to reduce our level to that of others. Neither 
could be tolerated. Neither is necessary. 

But what might be the alternative? It seems to me that 
this question of foreign trade and its expansion is far more 
fundamental than might appear on the surface. For instance, 
unless agriculture can sell its surplus in overseas markets 
and is permitted to raise and sell its products on a business- 
like basis, agricultural producers are bound to accept, in some 
form or another, the principle of governmental regimenta- 
tion. And it is not inconceivable that that might spread to 
some other groups of producers, as well. A policy of isola- 
tion threatens the adoption of artificial means of control 
from one end of the economic structure to the other. There 
appears on the horizon the spector of an ever-expanding 
governmental bureaucracy and an ever-increasing overhead, 
reflecting itself in a continually increasing burden of taxa- 
tion, thus prejudicing the efficiency of every phase of our 
productive system. 

Thus my thinking leads me to the belief that the efforts 
of Secretary Hull to promote foreign trade mean more to us 
than the expansion of our industries and the creation of 
more wealth. They may well serve to protect our free and 
democratic institutions, and assure the continuation of indi- 
vidual enterprise—the American system, in other words. And 
that has made us what we are. 

Those are the thoughts with regard to foreign trade that 
I want to leave with you tonight! 
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THE DAY AHEAD AN UNKNOWN WILDERNESS 
By LOUIS JOHNSON, Assistant Secretary of War 


At the Annual Army Day Banquet of the Military Order of the World War 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., Wednesday, April 6, 1938 


future. Twenty-one years ago we changed sharply 

our direction of advance through that forest. In so 
doing our thought and hope was that our new bearing would 
lead to a lasting peace throughout the world. Thinking and 
hoping thus, we fearlessly and unreservedly chanced loss of 
national life and treasure. 

Today is Army Day—sponsored by the Military Order of 
the World War. Ordinarily it would befit the occasion for 
me to address you from the viewpoint of the War Depart- 
ment. But the times gives to this occasion, this year, a broader 
significance. It seems more appropriate, therefore, that I 
speak not from the viewpoint of any one service or depart- 
ment concerned with national defense, but from the viewpoint 
of national defense as a whole. 

The record of events since April sixth, 1917, contains many 
lessons relating to national problems. We must not ignore 
them in planning for the future. 

When we entered the war we were wholly unprepared in- 
dustrially and militarily. We lost valuable time and precious 
lives before we were able to swing the tide of victory toward 
our side. 

After the war we were deluded in the belief that humanity 
had learned its lesson and was willing to cooperate in the 
interests of peace. We continued to foster that delusion and, 
in good faith, scrapped over three hundred million dollars 
worth of modern warcraft. While we sank battleships, others, 
who had agreed to reduce armaments proportionatly, merely 
tore up blueprints. 

We refused, nevertheless, to relinquish hope. For our- 
selves, we coveted not an inch of foreign territory, not a 
penny of foreign riches. In others, we hoped to find a sim- 
ilar devotion to principles of fair play, international justice 
and good will. We refused to condone international piracies 
in any guise, in any part of the world. When in 1931 im- 
perialistic designs in the Far East led to military invasion 
and unjustified seizure of territory, we raised our voice in 
protest. 

At this moment we behold in the Far East some 370,000,- 
000 peace-loving men and women dependent for their se- 
curity on international good will alone, in process of violent 
absorption by a people less than a fifth their number. 

At the bottom of the page on which history records this 
illegal use of force should appear this footnote: 


. Bis: us always looms the trackless forest of the 


“Patriotism, willingness and love of peace will not 
replace adequate defense plans, adequate means and 
thorough training.” 


In the last few years we have seen several ambitious na- 
tions conquer or “absorb” weaker states. They defy the 
protests of a world unprepared to cope with their piratical 
desires. They endanger the peace and to meet their threat 
the world now stages an armaments race on/a scale never 
before dreamed of. Until the present we have elected to 


remain out of that race. We still hope that the world will 
come to its senses. 





The nations which believe in the doctrines of force and 
“might makes right” today employ a new technique of con- 
quest. First, comes a political penetration into the councils 
of the country marked as a victim. This is followed by 
political control, bolstered by a threat of “armed might.”’ 
The victims, thus betrayed and terrified, “gladly” capitulate. 
With a hurrah on their lips and a sob in their throats they 
“gladly” accept their ill fate. 

We in the United States should be constantly on the alert 
for indications of the appearance of this technique in coun- 
tries of the North and South American continents. For 
today we see, from east and west, covetous hands stretched 

“out toward them and their outlying possessions. 

These, in brief, are the principal lessons that the record 
of the past twenty-one years carries for us in the matter 
of national defense. Let us bear them in mind as we examine 
our own situation in greater detail to determine exactly 
where we stand today and what we shall do for tomorrow. 

We are the heirs of a monumental achievement in the 
history of man and we must do all in our power to con- 
tinue its success for ourselves and for our children. 

The cost of adequate insurance is commensurate with the 
value of the thing insured. 

What have we to insure? A national heritage which has 
been handed down to us by clear-sighted pioneers who saw 
their obligation to posterity and lived up to it. A heritage 
that is the envy of most peoples of the world. Natural re- 
sources, the full extent of which we do not yet know. In- 
dustries that magically convert these resources into products 
with which to satisfy our creature wants. Lamps ot Aladdin! 

Non-material resources, too. National characteristics which 
were born and which thrive only in the sunlight of absolute 
freedom. Equal opportunity for all. Respect for the faiths 
and opinions of our fellowmen. Determination to resist un- 
lawful seizure of what is rightfully ours. Love of peace. 

The protection of American interests. The continuing 
policy that we will insure their protection without the assist- 
ance of others. “No entangling alliances!’ 

These policies are not new. They have been fundamental 
with us throughout our history. Throughout our history, 
too, we have recognized the necessity of providing adequate 
means to insure respect for them. We have recognized the 
obvious fact that national defense is national insurance. 

Greatest among our inherited gifts, we should place to- 
day the courage to face fearlessly the perils of uncharted 
forests. The doubts, the dangers that surround us now, 
though different, are no greater than those faced by Ameri- 
can pioneers of the past. The courage that was theirs is 
ours. Let us remember that we demonstrated this virtue 
to a doubting world twenty-one years ago. 

These, briefly, constitute the treasure we have inherited, a 
treasure we should properly insure. We owe it to ourselves 
to preserve this priceless heritage. We owe it to posterity. 
We owe it to all the dead and crippled who faced with resolu- 
tion an ominous future that we might enjoy these blessings. 

To what extent have we insured against loss this treasure 
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that we hold in trust for those who are to follow? In the 
year 1937 the cost of our national defense was approximately 
$7.19 per capita. For that same year, the cost to Russia was 
greater, to Germany almost twice as great, to Italy almost 
three times as great, to France more than three times, to 
Japan almost four times and to Great Britain more than 
five times. 

‘That is the monetary cost. There is an added cost that 
the peoples of other countries must pay, in varying degree, 
a cost too high to be accorded a monetary value. Their per- 
sonal rights are surpressed. Freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, religious freedom and the right to a fair trial are 
curtailed. 

‘These are only a few of the items that must be counted 
in the cost of national defense to other peoples. They suf- 
fice to emphasize the greater richness of our heritage. They 
suffice, also, to emphasize how much more these others pay 
in return for so much less. Those who oppose national de- 
fense value too lightly the thing we have to insure. 

Let us, then, take stock and face realistically and coura- 
geously our present situation and the unknown problems of 
the future. 

‘To conduct a modern war successfully, a nation must pro- 
vide men for the armed forces, military supplies and equip- 


ment, and a supporting public opinion. Securing all these® 


things is our problem. Certain methods used in procuring 
men for the Army and the Navy can aid the production of 
arms, munitions, and equipment. Other methods of pro- 
curing men can definitely hinder the manufacture of these 
articles. A fair, impartial method of procuring men for the 
armed forces builds a strong, unconquerable civilian morale. 
A system of procuring personnel which permits one man to 
evade service after another has offered his life ruins the con- 
fidence of the citizens in their government. 

‘The experience of our national history indicates that there 
is but one method which can be depended upon to furnish 
sufficient and suitable men at the time they are needed. That 
method is Selective Service. We have begun every war of 
our history with volunteers. Before the end of every war 
of any magnitude we have been compelled to resort to some 
form ot compulsion. ‘The right of this nation to demand 
the services of its citizens for its own defense is no recent 
development. Since the days when people first banded to- 
gether for protection against dangers with which they could 
not cope separately, there has been a necessary, though un- 
written, contractual obligation between the citizen and his 
government. In return for protection by his fellows, the 
individual has been bound to go to their assistance in time of 
need. ‘through past ages this obligation has been essential 
to self-preservation. “Today, and for a time to come, the ob- 
ligation must continue. That obligation was recognized in 
the Federal Constitution. It had existed in the Colonies be- 
fore the Revolution. Yet, in the World War, for the first 
time, orderly and efficient methods were provided by law 
for the procurement of men for the military forces. 

The Selective Service Administration of the World War 
was created over night. It did not have the benefit of long 
and deliberate planning, but it did produce the men. Ap- 
proximately three million, or three-quarters of the Army, 
were procured by selection. A million and a half more were 
ready for induction when the Armistice came. 

Why was this method a success? The answers are not 
difficult to find. The system was based on the fundamental 
assumption that there is but one interest to be served in the 
procurement of men for the armed forces, and that is the 
interest of the Nation. The part which was played by an 
individual depended solely on a determination of where he 
could be of most use to the country. Within the age groups 


designated for immediate military service, priority was de- 
termined by a great national lottery. There were no bounties 
and no substitutions. The system was operated by civilians. 
Neighbors decided where each individual could serve best. 

The National Defense Act of 1920 placed upon the War 
Department General Staff the responsibility for planning 
the mobilization of the manpower of the Nation. Under 
this mandate, plans for the organization and operation of 
the Selective Service Administration in an emergency have 
been made. Into these plans have been incorporated the ele- 
ments which contributed to the success of the system during 
the World War, and other provisions have been added which 
plug up the loopholes that manifested themselves in 1917- 
1918. 

The plans are simple. The first step is to be a registration 
of all male citizens between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty. This registration will take place on a single day. It 
will be done by the election machinery of the States. The 
usual polling places will be utilized. Public opinion will be 
mand a one hundred per cent registration of men in the 
designated ages. 

Each registrant will be issued a numbered card and names 
and numbers will be published in each local community. Fol- 
lowing registration, a national drawing will decide who shall 
be first and who shall be last. 

It will then be the task of board of local citizens in six 
thousand communities to decide whether their neighbor shall 
serve his country as a soldier or a sailor, or whether he is 
of more value to the Government as a munitions worker or 
a farmer. If his neighbors decide, after a physical examina- 
tion, that he should go, he will be ready to join the next 
quota going forth from his community to do his full share 
in the defense of his country. 

Plans for the installation of this system are ready. For 
fifteen years, devoted citizens, officers of the Reserve and 
the National Guard have labored with the War and Navy 
Departments to prepare a multitude of details. One thing 
alone is lacking—the law. The American Legion has long 
advocated the enactment of a law to overcome this deficiency. 
Its passage before an emergency would permit the armed 
forces to face the foe confident in the conviction that the 
needed men would be supplied on time. ‘he organization 
of a Selective Service system immediately after the beginning 
of hostilities would simplify the inauguration and operation 
of the industrial mobilization plan by insuring that the se- 
lection of men for the armed forces will interfere to the 
minimum with the production of essential munitions and 
supplies. “The passage of the law now would save a two- 
month period of uncertainty in any future emergency. It 
would save countless lives, for it would shorten the period 
of hostilities and, best of all, it would reduce materially, 
if not eliminate wholly, the chance of war, for who will 
attack a nation possessing forty million men, untold natural 
resources, and an industrial system the envy of all—if that 
nation is prepared for instant mobilization? 

Our efforts toward the mobilization of industry have met 
with encouraging results. A survey of industry has shown 
that it has the ability to carry the full load that a major war 
would impose. In consequence of this survey, war tasks have 
been assigned to ten thousand plants, selected because of their 
capacity to do the jobs that would be required and their 
willingness to accept the assignment. We have a greater 
number of the raw materials necessary in war for both 
civilian and military purposes than has any other country 
in the world. 

The coordination of requirements for the armed forces, 
on the one hand, and for the civilian population on the other, 
will assure a proper distribution. The effect will be to pre- 
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vent such competition and resulting high prices as occurred 
in 1917, when we had no plan of coordination and govern- 
ment agencies were bidding for raw materials without con- 
sideration of the needs of others. Thus, from the standpoint 
of supply, we ‘are far better prepared than we were when 
we entered the World War. 

On the credit side, also, we find listed the fact that the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief of the Nation’s armed 
forces, and the Congress, are fully aware of our national 
defense needs. On January 28th last, the President asked 
that funds be appropriated to initiate a program which, when 
completed, will overcome some of the most vital shortages. 
May I at this moment, on behalf of all friends of national 
defense, salute the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, my own commanding officer, whose leadership and 
statesmanship have given us peace and whose wisdom and 
foresight insure us against war, our President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. If Congress acts favorably on the President’s 
request, as seems probale, our armaments situation will be 
greatly improved. 

On the credit side, also, is the fact that, though distances 
grow shorter day by day, our geographical location with re- 
spect to other major nations of the world still offers a 
measure of protection. 

As an asset we may list, too, our Army and its leaders. 
Relatively, it is small. What it lacks in size it makes up in 
efficiency. Its plans are practical. They are sound. They 
provide for the best use of what we have at hand. They 
overcome surmountable obstacles in the way of the mobiliza- 
tion, training, supplying and equipping of reserves. Within 
the limitations imposed by small numbers and insufficiencies 
in some items of equipment, we may be assured that our 
existing armed forces will meet any problems that may con- 
front them with courage, skill and fortitude. 

Doubt has been expressed in some quarters of the wisdom 
of some of our plans for national defense. Appropriations 
requested for the construction of battleships have been op- 
posed on the ground that appreciable part of the moneys 
needed immediately for naval augmentation will be ex- 
pended for instruments of war which are no longer practical. 

The entire program for which these appropriations are 
being made represents serious consideration by the best quali- 
fied minds of the nation, under tests conducted by our ex- 
perts under near-service conditions. They include data 
gathered in the laboratories of the Asiatic and European 
wars. They involve a study of the current expansion pro- 
gram of foreign nations at peace. 

The program recommended is based on sound judgment, 
after due deliberation. Have no doubt of that! Be assured 
that all programs of national defense will be as capably and 
carefully thought out as was this one for a greater Navy. 

So much for the items on the credit side of the ledger! 
There are debits also. Necessarily, our inventory must in- 
clude them. 

The credit item of protection afforded by the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, while still formidable, is losing some of 
its force. Distances are rapidly shortened by modern inven- 
tions. This asset, which was the greatest to our forefathers, 
becomes of less and less value today. Our need for an ade- 
quate Navy becomes increasingly important. Nor will pro- 
vision for an adequate Navy today solve our problems of 
national defense. Several years must elapse before the naval 
expansion program can be fully developed. During this 
period, we will have to depend on our Army for defense 
against invasion, to a greater extent than will be necessary 
afterward. Let us, then, examine briefly this element of our 
national defense. 

Except for its air component, our standing Army ranks 











seventeenth among the standing armies of the world. The 
regular armies of the great powers run, in most cases, close 
to a million or more men. Our Regular Army has less than 
one hundred and seventy-six thousand. Furthermore, not 
a few of these are guarding our outlying possessions and 
interests and hence cannot be counted upon for defense of 
the mainland. Still others must be utilized to organize and 
train new levies. 

When we add to the strength of the Regular Army that 
of the National Guard and the Organized Reserves, we get 
a grand total of less than one-half million. Of this number, 
only about three hundred thousand can be made available 
for immediate action in the field. The remainder cannot be 
ready the first month. 

To some of our poeple the figures of almost one-half mil- 
lion appears formidable. Yet they are less than the figures 
for Argentina, for Portugal, for Greece, for Switzerland or 
for Sweden. They are less than the figures for any first-rate 
power, less than those for most secondary powers. 

ur pressing needs for the Army personnel are eleven 
thousand enlisted men for the Regular Army and an Enlisted 
Reserve of seventy-five thousand trained men and a full com- 
plement of weapons and their accessories. To cite but one 
example of our shortage, let me call your attention to the 
fact that if we pooled the equipment of our ten National 
Guard anti-aircraft regiments, we would not have enough to 
completely equip one regiment for combat. 

We need a reserve of munitions to serve us during the 
period between the beginning of an emergency and the time 
when industry becomes able to function on a war basis. If 
an emergency arose tomorrow, many of the plans designated 
for the production of munitions in war could not furnish the 
desired articles for several months. Some could not do so for 
a year. 

The following illustration will make clear the reason for 
this situation. ‘To manufacture the heavy Browning ma- 
chine gun there are required thirty-four hundred and sixty 
operations, eighteen hundred gauges and twenty-five hundred 
jigs, dies, tools and fixtures. It takes several months to manu- 
facture these aids to industry. They are not available now 
except in the government plants. These plans can meet only 
a fraction of the war load in a major war effort. Manifestly 
the result will be to delay for an appreciable time production 
of the heavy Browning and of all other material requiring 
special appliances in manufacture. 

The situation can be remedied by placing in peace time 
what are technically called “educational orders” with those 
plants which must have such aids as jigs, dies, tools and fix- 
tures before they can perform their war tasks. ‘hese orders 
would be only large enough to familiarize the operating per- 
sonnel in the plants with the various unfamiliar operations 
involved. Legislation which will correct this condition is 
now before Congress. Its early passage is highly desirable if 
prompt manufacture of certain essential war materials is to 
be assured. 

Some may see in the result of our examination, grounds for 
criticism of Congress or of the Administration. Such is not 
the case. As soon as it became clear that certain nations 
were determined to achieve their ambitions even at the cost 
of world peace, Congress and the Administration showed an 
appreciation of the state of our national defense. Since that 
time they have taken such steps to correct the deficiencies as 
seemed compatible with the world situation and our national 
economy. Provisions have been made to materially increase 
the Navy. The defense program of the Army was called for 
and some fifty per cent of its needs were promptly met. What 
is still to be done for the Army represents only the remaining 
fifty per cent. 
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A few nations pretend to see behind our growing determi- 
nation to arm for our own protection, a menace to their 
safety. The only real menace is to their unbridled economic 
and territorial ambitions. ‘The Governments of the 21 
American Republics will never permit them to extend to 
North and South America. 

Our friendly, peaceful neighbors have no such fears. They 
know we covet no one else’s treasure. Yet only two weeks 
ago a nation that is trying desperately to consummate in Asia 
the greatest armed conquest of a defenseless people of modern 
times, accused us of harboring ambitions similar to their own. 
Surely, none of our people will be misled as to the real pur- 
pose of such groundless charges. 

In conclusion, until our defense needs are provided, we 





will not have secured the national treasure that is our heri- 
tage and that we should transmit intact to coming AMER- 
ICAN generations. 

Let us, therefore, pass quickly as much of the legislation 
essential to adequate defense as the national economy will 
permit. 

Let us no longer see shadows as monsters nor monsters as 
shadows. 

The way ahead lies in an unknown wilderness. Strange 
sounds warn of possible danger. Let us, nevertheless, go upon 
the journey courageously. But let us arm, let us arm speedily, 
lest darkness come upon us while we are on the way and find 
us unprepared. 


A Sacred Trust 


TO PROVE THAT DEMOCRACY DOES WORK 


By FREDERICK T. CRANE, Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York 
The Opening Address of the State Constitutional Convention, Albany, N. Y., April 5, 1938 


the people of this State, pursuant to the mandate of 
the present Constitution, Article XIV, Section 2. 
This provides that, in every twentieth year after 1916, 
the electors of the State shall decide whether there shall be 
a convention to revise the Constitution. The people so decided 
in 1936, and we are those who have been chosen at the last 
election to undertake this work. 
At the very outset you will bear with me if I read that 
portion of Section 2 of Article XIV which is the charter of 
authority under which we must proceed: 


\ you all know, we have met here as representatives of 


“A majority of the convention shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business, and no amendment 
to the Constitution shall be submitted for approval to 
the electors as hereinafter provided unless by the assent 
of a majority of all the delegates elected to the conven- 
tion, the yeas and nays being entered on the journal to 
be kept. 

“The convention shall have the power to appoint such 
officers, employees and assistants as it may deem neces- 
sary, and fix their compensation and to provide for the 
printing of its documents, journal and proceedings, 
choose its own officers, and be the judge of the elec- 
tion returns and qualifications of its members.” 


We must, of course, organize in accordance with this 
outline of procedure, but before doing so may I be permitted 
to say a word to you regarding the duties which we are about 
to undertake ? 

During the past forty years the government of this State 
has functioned under the Constitution adopted in 1894, as 
amended from time to time. The convention of 1915 did 
excellent work, but the proposed Constitution failed to carry 
with the electors. 

Thereafter, however, from time to time many of its pro- 
visions were adopted, until so much of it has been embodied 
in our present Constitution that we are justified in saying 
that the work of the delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1915 was not in vain; like so many other good things, 
they come to pass in time, when better understood. 

The judiciary convention in 1921, which resulted in the 
revision of the Judiciary Article in 1925, accomplished much 
in the reorganization of our courts, so that as to Article VI 





of the present Constitution, known as the “Judiciary Article,” 
we may say that this has been revised and amended in very 
material aspects within the twenty-year period for the calling 
of a general convention. 

In other words, while the Constitution, as a whole, has not 
been revised, except by piecemeal, since 1894, the Judiciary 
Article, through a Judicial Constitutional Convention, has 
been revised and adopted in the last ten or fifteen years. 

Necessarily, with the lapse of time there have come many 
changes in our social and economic conditions. The Legisla- 
ture has quite effectively at times met these changes by modi- 
fications and amendments to the law in behalf of the com- 
fort and welfare of the people as a whole. 

But as we all know, the Legislature itself is governed and 
bound by the fundamental principles of government embodied 
in our Constitution, and it may be that, in order to meet the 
changes which have come about, these constitutional limita- 
tions, restrictions or powers need themselves to be modified 
or supplemented. 

Many suggestions will be made to you, either originating 
on the outside or with yourselves, for consideration along 
these lines. I know they will receive your earnest and care- 
ful attention. 

And to give these matters the consideration they deserve 
it will be necessary for all of us to be patient listeners and 
careful students. Measures must be carefully digested and 
earnestly discussed, and I am sure you will not take it amiss 
if I say that we should approach all these matters with an 
open mind. 

While keeping fast hold of the past, we must nevertheless 
move on to that high mark which renders government more 
efficient, and the health, prosperity and welfare of our people 
more secure. 

There has always been one fundamental principle for the 
guidance of bodies like this, which I am sure you will bear 
in mind. That is, that there is no value in change just for 
the sake of change. 

I know of no greater or more sacred trust which can be 
imposed by the people of this State than to call together in a 
body like this, and then say, as they do say: 

“Gentlemen, we are trusting you with the remodel- 
ing and the revision of our fundamental form of govern- 
ment so that, as far as possible, our welfare, our 
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happiness, our conditions of life and of labor, our means 
of health and recreation may measure up to the stand- 
ard required for an enlightened and an advancing 
people.” 


To these generalities you, of course, all agree, but naturally 
we may disagree in our ideas as to how these results may be 
brought about. 

I do desire most earnestly, however, to call your attention 
to the spirit in which we should approach our work, and to 
speak of a few things about which we can have no differ- 
ences, things which heretofore we have taken for granted, 
but which today are being challenged. 

Since 1777, on through the other Constitutional Conven- 
tions—’21, ’46, ’67, 94, the fundamental principles of con- 
stitutional government were well recognized by all. 

The ability of the people to govern themselves was never 
doubted. To us, democracy under a constitution was the 
last and final word in safe and wise government, if not the 
most efficient. In our minds it is the best system yet devised 
for the ruling of all the people, irrespective of class or 
condition. 

To lay out and to adopt a plan binding upon the rulers 
and the ruled, upon those who govern and those who are 
governed, a plan binding upon those who judge and those 
who are judged, was the fundamental idea in the kind of 
government established in these United States, and up to date 
it has worked pretty well. 

However, it has happened that in our day—yours and 
mine—in these latter years some of these fundamental ideas 
of ours have been challenged, and we are told in some quar- 
ters that our form of government is weak, effete and per- 
haps a failure. 

We are here to do one thing, if nothing else: to prove to 
the world that our form of government does work; that it 
will work efficiently, and can meet the problems of the day 
and the necessities of the times as well and as intelligently 
as any other form of government; and that we are capable, 
by our earnestness and by our sincerity, in spite of all our 
differences, to rule ourselves, and to provide a proper rule 
for those whose representatives we are. 

We in this assembly may have differing political ideas; 
we may belong, let us say, to different political parties; we 
may, and probably do, differ in many ways, but take all our 
differences you can think of and put them on one side, and 
they are absolutely insignificant compared to those things 
which we will put on the other side—those fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government in which we all, every one of us, 
agree, and about which we have no differences: 

(1) We believe in the freedom of speech, and that no 






man, whoever he may be, should be punished or disciplined 
merely because of his views or opinions regarding the gov- 
ernment. 

(2) We believe in the freedom of religious worship, and 
that no man shall be handicapped or deprived of any privi- 
lege because of his faith or the lack of one. 

(3) We believe in the freedom of the press. We may at 
times chafe under its criticisms and be annoyed when it 
becomes personal, but we know that it is one of the strong- 
est safeguards we have against abuse and oppression. Did 
you ever stop to think of the evils which have been prevented 
Py - fear of exposure when there would be no fear of the 
aw? 

(4) We believe in the freedom of the judiciary and its 
independence. We know that the strength of our courts 
rests not entirely upon the ability of the judges—many mem- 
bers of the bar know more than they do—but in the con- 
fidence which the people have that they are trying to do 
justice under the law and the Constitution, uninfluenced by 
any other consideration. 

And, lastly, may I say that we also believe in the freedom 
of the electorate, and that men and women may go to the 
polls to vote for whom they please without fear of conse- 
quence, so far as the law is concerned. 

To have spoken of these things in other years or to have 
mentioned them in other conventions would have seemed 
almost childish, because we have learned them in school and 
have lived under the benefits of such fundamental beliefs, 
but today in some quarters these things are being challenged 
as a weakness in government and a detriment to progress. 

I have mentioned them that we be not unmindful of our 
blessings and our privileges, and that we go to work shoulder 
to shoulder, remembering that our differences are trivial 
compared to the united spirit and belief in which we move. 

In looking over the list of delegates I find very few who 
are as old as I am. My many years of public service are 
rapidly drawing to a close, and the burden of this convention 
must necessarily fall upon younger shoulders. 

The younger men of this convention, I sincerely trust, will 
rise to meet their privileges and responsibilities in a firm 
determination to show the efficiency and the virtue of a 
people under a Constitution. 

May the Constitution we submit at the coming election 
be one worthy not only of us and of this fine spirit but of 
those electors who have entrusted us with the undertaking. 

To my work as presiding officer I trust you will be very 
generous and charitable. It is a new field for me. I shall do 
my best to be fair; and I hope to have your full support and 
encouragement. 


The Greatest Service the Nation Can Give 


THE PROTECTION OF DEMOCRACY 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Before the Council of Foreign Affairs, March 31, 1938 


VER the years since the war I have received fre- 
quent invitations from many governments, cities and 
universities in Europe who urged me to be their 
guest. This year I felt free to accept. It has been a unique 
honor to a private citizen of a foreign country. I come home 
deeply sensible both of their hospitality and their touching 
memory of American aid in times of war distress. 
I welcomed the opportunity to observe at first hand the 


political, social and economic forces now in motion nineteen 
years after my last stay in Europe. 

It seems unnecessary to state to an American audience 
that we are not isolated from the fateful forces that sweep 
through Europe. In 1917 we were directly enmeshed in 
Europe’s great war. And you will not forget that fact that 
in 1931, after we had started to recover from our home-made 
slump, we were plunged into the deepest world-wide depres- 
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sion until then known to our history by the financial panic 
which swarmed out of Central Europe. While we cannot 
wholly protect ourselves against these intellectual, economic 
or political forces, it is imperative that we understand them. 
Through understanding we can avoid some mistakes. We 
must abate some of their violence. 

First of all, let me say I am not here tonight to tell gov- 
ernments or nations abroad what they should do. It is not 
the right of any American to advise foreign peoples as to 
their policies. But it is our duty to consider for ourselves the 
forces outside our borders which inevitably affect us. 

In order that I may give to you my conclusions as to the 
American relation to these shifting European forces, I must 
first attempt to present to you a picture of them over the 
period of years which led to today’s conditions. 

As you are aware, I have had other direct experience in 
the European scene at different critical periods during the 
last thirty years. 

The first of these periods was in professional work before 
the great war. That period was the golden age of Europe. 
Then Europe was progressive and virile. Through the im- 
pulses of modern invention, the standard of living and com- 
fert was increasing. Through progressive thought, economic 
and social abuses were decreasing. Intellectual and spiritual 
freedom were on the march. 

The second period of my contact with Europe was the 
first two and a half years of the war from 1914-1917, when, 
in the name of America, I dealt with the heart-breaking 
backwash of war victims while the guns still boomed on the 
front. I moved freely on both sides of the battle line. I saw 
the rise of human brutality and its sinister employment of all 
the equipment of modern science. I witnessed the complete 
eclipse of everything that made for a better humanity. 

Then came the armistice, and I had a third period of 
direct experience in Europe through government service. 
Again I had a unique opportunity to see another era of great 
human forces in motion. That time it was my duty to ad- 
minister, on behalf of our country, a great effort at coopera- 
tion with the former enemy governments—to restart the 
wheels of life in Europe. We joined hands with some twenty 
nations to restore communication, transportation and credit, 
to aid agriculture and industry. 

We sought to revive hope, to replace hate with sympathy. 
We fought a victorious fi-ht »7ainst the most horrible famine 
and the worst sweep of _» tilence since the Thirty Years 
War, when a third of the people of Europe died. And we 
did much to nurse into promising youth the infant democ- 
racies which had sprung into being. 

That intervention by America to heal the wounds of war 
was second only to our military intervention to end the war. 
Whatever the failures may have been since, we can take noth- 
ing but satisfaction at our effort to reconstruct both enemy 
and friend alike. 

During the armistice period the world was filled with a 
sense of joyous relief, of hope and confidence. The spirit of 
democracy and personal liberty had sprung into being over 
all Europe except in Russia. Freedom and government by the 
people seemed to us the guarantee of both progress and peace. 
Men thought a new and glowing period had dawned for 
humanity. They believed the forces of brutality had ex- 
hausted themselves. They thought that civilization, though 
grievously hurt, had learned an unforgettable lesson. I con- 
fess that I myself am on record as less optimistic because 
of the attitudes toward Germany. 

Now for the fourth period of my direct contact with 
Europe—nineteen years after the peace. While this journey 
has been one of glowing hospitality, it has not been a visit to 
review the splendors of cathedrals or castles, of art or scenery. 





I had no need to go to Europe to read statistics. We have 
plenty at home. 

I had no need to go to Europe to learn the history of those 
nineteen years. But I welcomed the opportunity of this visit 
to discuss the forces in motion with more than a hundred 
leaders whose friendship I had enjoyed in the past and prob- 
ably another hundred whom I met for the first time. 

In all I had these opportunities in fourteen countries. It 
is impossible for mortal man wholly to evaluate such forces, 
even on the ground. It is possible, however, to learn more 
of the furniture in men’s minds. And certainly with such 
ccntacts it is possible to form irapressions of elusive yet potent 
movements which cannot be gained from this distance. And 
these forces are cumulating to affect our country greatly. 
They are cumulating to affect the very foundations of con- 
temporary civilization itself. 

Seven obvious forces or factors have come to the forefront 
in Europe over these nineteen years. 

The first of these is the rise of dictatorships—totalitarian, 
authoritarian or centralized governments, all with so-called 
planned economies. Nationalism, militarism and imperialism 
have certainly not diminished in nineteen years. At one mo- 
ment (if we include the Kerensky regime in Russia) over 
500,000,000 people in Europe embraced the forms of democ- 
racy. 

Today, if we apply the very simple tests of free speech, 
free press, free worship and constitutional protections to in- 
dividuals and minorities, then liberty has been eclipsed 
amongst about 370,000,000 of these people. But today there 
are 30,000,000 less people living under liberal institutions 
than there were before the war. 

The second great movement today, partly cause and partly 
effect, is the race to arms. Every nation in Europe—Com- 
munist, Fascist, democratic—is now building for war or de- 
fense more feverishly than ever before in its history. In five 
years their expenditures have doubled from four to eight 
billion dollars annually. That is probably three times as 
much of their national substance as before the war. Europe 
today is a rumbling war machine, without the men yet in 
the trenches. 

The third process in motion is increased government debts 
and deficits. There is hardly a balanced budget in Europe— 
that is, if we strip off the disguises of words. Government 
debts are increasing everywhere. Another inflation in some 
form seems inevitable. 

The fourth movement is every European nation is striving 
for more and more self-sufficiency in industry and food pro- 
duction for either military reasons or to meet the necessity of 
“Planned Economy.” This applies not only to the Fascist 
and Communist areas but in some degree to even England 
and France. 

The old-fashioned barrier to imports by simple tariffs has 
proved inadequate to protect these policies. New and far 
more effective walls have been erected around each nation 
by quotas, exchange controls, internal price-fixing, clearing 
agreements and intergovernment agreements on both pur- 
chases and sales. 

The fifth factor is the failure of the League of Nations as 
a potent force for peace, and its complete replacement by the 
old shifting balances of power. And they are certainly shift- 
ing. 

The sixth of these forces is fear—fear by nations of one 
another, fear by governments of their citizens, fear by citi- 
zens of their governments and the vague fear of people 
everywhere that general war is upon them again. And there 
is the fear of the promised massacre of civil populations from 
the air. 

The seventh force is the steady increase in some nations 
of brutality, of terrorism, and disregard for both life and 
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justice. Concentration camps, persecution of Jews, political 
trials, bombing of civil populations are but the physical ex- 
pression of an underlying failure of morals terrible to con- 
template. 

All in all, it is an alarming and disheartening picture. 
There is a brighter side. Their recovery from the depression 
has been better than ours. They have little unemployment. 
Some part of employment, especially in the authoritarian 
States, is due to a boom in armaments, non-productive public 
works and subsidized self-sufficiency programs. 

And I do not believe general war is in immediate prospect. 
War preparations are not complete. The spirit is yet one of 
defense, not of offense. The power of military defense has 
so greatly increased over the power of offense that armies 
hesitate to move. New balances of power emerge to neutralize 
each other. Some groups still recollect the frightfulness of 
the great war. Other groups are constantly working for 
peace and appeasement of the strains of Europe. 

Many of their statesmen have skill and great devotion in 
guiding the frail craft of peace around the rocks in the rapids. 
But the world cannot go on forever building up for war and 
increasing fear and hate. Yet so long as there is peace there 
is hope. And my admiration goes out to those many leading 
men and women in Europe who are working so courageously 
and even heroically to preserve the peace. 

These are the visible, apparent tides and moving storms. 
There are still deeper currents beneath them. I hardly need 
catalogue them. They comprise all the inheritances of the 
war and in fact of history. 

There were the injustices and unrealities of the peace treat- 
ies. There were the debts and post-war inflations that led up 
to the European financial collapse in 1931 with its enormous 
unemployment and misery, both to themselves and to us. 

There has been one blunder after another. Not the least 
of them have been the lack of cooperation by the Allies with 
the struggling democracy of Germany; the rejection of the 
American proposals of disarmament in 1932 and the destruc- 
tion of the currency conference of 1933. 

There is the ever present fact of a thousand years of Euro- 
pean history that on a score of boundaries there exist zones 
of mixed populations, each with its own age-old hates and 
aspirations. Whatever way these boundaries may be drawn, 
some people will be separated from their “fatherlands.” Their 
agitations are perhaps the key to much European history and 
the key to one repeated war after another. Perhaps this 
was what George Washington had in mind in his Farewell 
Address. 

There sounds constantly through this labyrinth the shrill 
note of new philosophies of government and the echoes of 
old orders of society disguised in new phrases. There are 
democracy, socialism and communism of fifty-seven varieties ; 
there is fascism with its variations from soft to hard; there 
are autocratic forms all the way from disguised democracy 
through authoritarianism, totalitarianism to dictatorships and 
unlimited monarchy. 

And these movements contain as many dangers for the 
American people as either the military forces or trade bar- 
riers of Europe. They require examination in any inquiry as 
to American policies. 

I need not recall to you that after the war the first rise 
of hope to this distraught humanity was democracy. And the 
steps by which this liberty was lost are as important to the 
American people as what actually happens under despotism 
when it arrives. They indeed need to sink into the American 


mind. 
No country started with the intention to sacrifice liberty. 
Each started to solve economic problems. In broad terms the 








steps are always the same. The economic system of Europe 
before and after the war was relatively free. There were 
many deep abuses. The new democracies brought resolute 
reforms on a large scale. But with the handicap of the mis- 
erable inheritances of the war Utopia did not come. 

Then came socialism hand in hand with its bloody brother 
communism crying immediate Utopia in a wilderness of 
suffering people. They took advantage of the tolerance and 
freedoms of liberal institutions to mislead the people. Their 
methods were the preaching of class hate, the exaggeration of 
every abuse, the besmirching of every leader, blame for every 
ill that swept over their borders. 

At the next step politicians arose by trying to compromise 
with these enemies of true liberalism. The result was gov- 
ernments constantly interfering with the proper functions of 
businessmen, labor and farmers. By these compromises they 
further weakened the initiative and enterprise of the men 
who really made the system work. They destroyed that 
confidence and energy by which free economic systems are 
moved to great production. Finally came vast unemploy- 
ment, conflict and desperate people. 

But socialism has not triumphed from its work. Socialism 
and its compromisers in Europe have invariably served only 
to demoralize democracies and open the door to reactionary 
forces. 

Italy produced fascism. Fascism promised a new Utopia 
through restored order, discipline and planned economy, jobs 
and future for the youth. It is worthy of emphasis that fas- 
cism has already begun in the form of planned economy. And 
it was ushered in by the same cries and slogans that they 
were for the liberation of the common man. 

With economic planning once started, each step has re- 
quired another until it arrives at government dictation to 
business, to labor and farmers of wages, hours, production, 
consumption, prices, profits, finance, imports and exports. 
Coercion becomes a necessary instrument, and then it is but 
a few steps to complete dictatorship. All opposition becomes 
treason. 

Denounce it as we may as despotism and the destroyer of 
liberty and abhorrent to free men, yet the fascist form of 
government is today a raging power. Its acts are being ra- 
tionalized into a philosophy. It has now embraced a sort of 
mysticism based on theories of racialism and nationalism. It 
is becoming a militant ideology. It does not hold within its 
original boundaries. Fourteen nations in Europe, with 240,- 
000,000 people, have adopted these notions of fascism in 
major part. 

In Germany fascism has had its most complete develop- 
ment under the iron rule of the Nazi party. In order better 
to understand the Nazi regime we must not overlook its 
apparent accomplishments. It has brought about a gigantic 
mobilization of a materialistic system at the hands of the 
government. 

Great industrial wastes in strikes and materials have been 
eliminated. Great efforts have been obtained from the peo- 
ple in work and sacrifice of comfort. Progress has beeen 
made toward self-sufficiency. Some sort of employment and 
economic security has been brought to all who comply. And 
concentration camps give security to the balance. 

New houses, jobs and more recreation have been brought 
to the underprivileged. The support of a gigantic growing 
military machine has been successfully squeezed out of an al- 
ready skimpy standard of living. Germany has been restored 
to a first-class military power. It is today feared throughout 
the world. Germany today burns with a prideful sense of re- 
stored self-esteem. Youth has been fired with new hopes and 
high emotions. 
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So far as material things are concerned the average 
German is today better off than five years ago. Yet to a 
lover of human liberty there is another side to even this 
picture. All the remaining democracies in Europe have made 
sounder and greater recovery from the depression than has 
Germany or any of the fascist States in the same period. 
And the standard of living is higher in all the democratic 
States than in any of the fascist States. 

But for us there are deeper issues in all this. Under this 
regime the spirit of man is subordinated to the State. The 
individual must be developed into conformity with the na- 
tional will as expressed by the leaders. Whatever is deemed 
by them as good for the State becomes the standard of justice, 
right and morality. That has become the basis of law. 

And fascism has demonstrated a way to fool all the people 
all the time—by suppression of all criticism and free expres- 
sion; and by drilling children and youth, stage by stage, to 
a governmentally prescribed mental attitude. A controlled 
press and organized propaganda have poured this new faith 
into the adults. It has stamped out, or controlled, every form 
of independent association from trades unions to universities. 
It has instituted a form of terrorism, for the fear of concen- 
tration camps is ever present. 

Its darkest picture is expressed in the heart-breaking perse- 
cution of helpless Jews. Intellectual sterility and deadened 
initiative and individuality are its inevitable results. It is 
becoming a gigantic spartanism. And let no one believe it is 
about to collapse. 

Parallel with the rise of the fascist philosophy, Marxian 
socialism is a dying faith. They have some things in common. 
They are both enemies of liberty. The gigantic experiment in 
socialism in Russia is now devouring its own children and 
shedding rivers of blood. And it is moving steadily toward a 
sort of fascist regime. 

Now we must distill some conclusions as to what should 
be the American attitude toward all this maze of forces. We 
may divide our relations to them into three parts. Our rela- 
tions to these forces politically ; our relations to them economi- 
cally, and our relations to them socially. 

I found most nations in Europe convinced that we would 
be inevitably drawn into the next great war as in the last. 
Some people build confident hope upon it. But every phase 
of this picture should harden our resolves that we keep out 
of other people’s wars. Nations in Europe need to be con- 
vinced that this is our policy. 

Yet we are interested, vitally interested, in peace among 
other nations. The League of Nations, except as a most use- 
ful clearing house of economic and social information, is at 
least in a coma. Certainly the central idea that peace could 
be imposed by collective action employing military or eco- 
nomic force, is dead. 

But these ideas of collective action now appear in a new 
form. I find in many quarters of Europe and some in Amer- 
ica an insistence that, as democracy is endangered by the rise 
of dictatorships and authoritarian governments, therefore de- 
mocracies should join in some sort of mutual undertaking for 
protective action. These ideas were greatly stimulated and 
encouraged by the word quarantine from these shores. Such 
proposals, if sincere, involve more than mere good words. 
Anything honest in that direction implies the pledge of some 
sort of joint military or economic action by the United States 
with other powers. We may as well be blunt about it. 

If we join with the two other powerful democracies, 
Great Britain and France, we are engaging ourselves in an 
alliance directed against Germany and Italy and all the satel- 
lites they can collect. But we are doing more than this. 
Great Britain has her own national and imperial problems 
and policies. Any commitment of ourselves will mean that 





we are dragged into these policies. France has her own 
special alliances and her own policies, including an alliance 
with communist Russia. We would be supporting Stalin. 

But more than all this, we would be fostering the worst 
thing that can happen to civilization, that is, the building up 
of a war between government faith or ideologies. Such a 
combination of democracies would at once result in com- 
bining the autocracies against the democracies. It could have 
all the hideous elements of old religious wars. 

We should have none of it. If the world is to keep the 
peace, then we must keep peace with dictatorships as well as 
with popular governments. The forms of government which 
other peopies pass through in working out their destinies are 
not our business. You will recollect we were once animated 
by a desire to save the world for democracy. The only re- 
sult that time was to sow dragons’ teeth which sprang up 
into dictatorships. We can never herd the world into the 
paths of righteousness with the dogs of war. 

While we should reject the whole idea of pledging our 
military or economic forces to any scheme for preserving 
peace by making war, we have both the obligation and the 
interest to organize and join in the collective moral forces 
to prevent war. 

I know I will be told again that moral forces do not 
weigh much in a world of soldiers and battleships. But the 
greatest force for peace is still the public opinion of the 
world. That is a moral force. I will be told again that it 
has no weight. But I found everywhere an anxiety for the 
approval of world opinion. Every consequential nation sup- 
ports at great expense a propaganda bureau for that purpose. 
The dictatorships especially devote themselves to it. 

And why? Because the desire of nations for the good 
opinion of mankind is not dead. Secretary Hull’s eloquent 
denunciation of international lawlessness was echoed in every 
newspaper in the world. Decency is still news. 

I believe there are methods by which the moral forces for 
peace and international cooperation for progress could be 
better organized than they are today. At this moment of de- 
spair in the world the problems of armament and economic 
degeneration press dreadfully for solution. 

There is a measure for very modest but long-view action 
by our government that could bring great benefits to us and 
to other nations. It would serve to reduce greatly the area 
of frictions upon our war debt problem. After the armistice 
we established credits for reconstruction and food to Poland, 
Belgium, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Greece, Rumania and Yugoslavia. Only 
Finland has staunchly maintained these payments. The others 
are awaiting the action of the large war debtors. There are 
likely to be difficulties over these matters for years to come. 

I believe we should consider suggesting to these relief 
credit countries as distinguished from the war credit countries 
a readjustment of the debts and— 


That each of them make these payments into a fund 
in their own country in their own currencies. 

That this fund be used for extension of higher educa- 
tion, scientific research and for scholarships in their own 
universities ; also for exchange of post-graduate students, 
professors and scientific information between the United 
States and that country. 

That these funds are to be administered jointly by 
Americans and their nationals. 


There will thus be created a joint interest with us from 
which we will generate benefits far greater than we will 
otherwise receive. The cumulative effect over the years of 
building up a great body of influential men and women in 
those countries who would understand our country and be- 
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lieve in us would count greatly both in economic relations 
and in times of international emergency. And we shall have 
made a contribution to civilization which may be of no quick 
material value but which will serve as a great monument to 
our foresight. 

In summary, in the larger issues of world relations, our 
watchwords should be absolute independence of political ac- 
tion and adequate preparedness. That course will serve the 
world best. It will serve our interests best. It will serve 
free men best. 

In the field of international business we have much to 
think about. The prosperity of nations is the best antidote 
for the poisons of fear and hate. But that prosperity will 
be sadly limited as long as the present barriers to trade con- 
tinue. They grow worse every month, and they directly 
affect our American workers and farmers every week. 

I must amplify what I have already said as to these bar- 
riers. In these present day barriers the old-fashioned tariff 
plays but a minor part. The infinitely more potent system of 
quotas, exchange restrictions and internal control of the 
buyer, erect a solid wall against imports. This wall is opened 
only through government-controlled gates, for specified com- 
modities from specified countries. It matters little how low 
the tariff of a foreign nation may be if our American pro- 
ducers cannot obtain permission to move goods through the 
gates of the quota or to obtain payment in our own currency 
for the goods. Nor are these new barriers limited to the 
despotisms. They are increasingly in use in European democ- 
racies as well. 

At this moment our exports to over 300,000,000 people in 
Europe meet barriers far more potent than tariffs. And to 
another 200,000,000 they are partly controlled outside of 
tariffs. These additional trade barriers now affect nearly half 
of the world’s commerce. 

When we examine these barriers we find they have de- 
veloped both offensive and defensive characteristics. Their 
main purpose is to force self-sufficiency in internal production. 
That is partly a measure of military defense. It is partly a 
measure to solve money exchange difficulties arising from un- 
balanced foreign trade and unbalanced budgets with their 
unstable currencies. Moreover, when governments undertake 
planned economy by managed currency production, wages 
and prices they must also control both imports and exports. 

In other words, one of the consequences of planned econ- 
omy is to place foreign trade more and more in the hands 
ot the government. Thus this part of world commerce is 
steadily degenerating into one more implement of military 
and political policy. 

Equal treatment of nations has been largely abandoned 
under these new devices. Quotas are being assigned between 
nations for other considerations, such as political affinity or 
credit advantages. For instance, the quota for automobile 
tire imports recently has been traded around among European 
nations almost to our total exclusion. I fear the reciprocity 
treaties in mutual lowering of tariffs will work out a one-way 
road under the practices of these new barriers. Some part of 
our workers and farmers who have been accustomed to pro- 
duce goods for export are going to be out of a job so long 
as these practices last. 

There are four alternative courses. We can, in an effort 
to ameliorate our situation, put penalties on the shipment to 
us of goods from countries whose practices in these ways 
discriminate against our goods. Or we could take advantage 
of our vast resources and by more protection establish some 
self-containment of our own. Or we can resume the funda- 
mental approach to world sanity and trade peace by inter- 
national cooperation as planned for the conference of 1933. 








Or we can make up our minds to keep a part of our people 
on relief for a long time. 

My own conviction is that the world muddle of unstable 
currencies has more to do with the maintenance of these 
artificial trade barriers than any other one factor. If the 
problem is to be corrected fundamentally on an international 
scale, it must be approached ultimately at this point. 

It is probable that courageous discussion and action among 
a group of nations might be an entering wedge to the jam of 
barriers. Gradually the trade of the world might be re- 
established from such a nucieus. And these questions are not 
economic abstractions. They create or destroy the jobs and the 
happiness of millions of our people. 

The third of our attitudes which I wish further to dis- 
cuss is our American relationship to the vast ferment of new 
and old social philosophies which boils furiously throughout 
the world. The wholesale eclipse of dernocracy must con- 
cern us. Our national mission is to keep alight the lamp of 
true liberalism. But it is in the United States that we must 
keep it alight. 

Every few centuries the world gives birth to new systems 
of government and life. Or it resurrects old systems under 
new phrases. In any event, they mostly revolve around two 
old and diametrically opposed concepts—that the develop- 
ment of the individual is the prime purpose of the State or 
the individual is the pawn of the State. On one hand the 
individual possesses rights and on the other he does not; in 
the one concept the State is the organized expression of the 
will of individuals within it, in the other the individual is 
but the transient property of the State. 

True liberalism is not a mere middle ground between fas- 
cism and socialism. Both fascism and socialism hold to the 
other concept—that the individual is but the pawn of an 
all-wise, omnipotent State. Liberalism has no compromise 
with either of these two forms of the same concept. 

Let no man believe in either of two popular misapprehen- 
sions so widespread in this country today. This philosophy 
of communism is not imposed, suddenly, new born, from the 
bottom up. And this thing called fascism is not imposed, 
suddenly, new born, from the top down. Both grew in pre- 
pared soils. Both are the aftermath of a gradual infection 
of democracy, a gradual perversion of true liberalism. 

And let me again repeat that democracies are first infected 
by the plausible notions of “cure the business slump” through 
so-called economic planning. Every step in this direction re- 
quires another. Every step further demoralizes free economy. 
And step by step more force and coercion must be applied 
until all liberty—economic and personal and political—is 
lost. 

Let no man mistake that we in America have until now 
avoided the infection of these European systems. If our own 
so-called planned economy is not an infection from the orig- 
inal stream of fascism it is at least a remarkable coincidence. 

The leader of German fascism in a speech last week hurled 
the taunt to democracies that “not a single decent nation “has 
died for the sake of democratic formalities.” To the extent 
that races do not actually die because they forfeit individual 
liberty, that may be true. But what is far more important is 
that when true liberty dies then justice and truth die. And 
intellectual progress and morality die also. 

I have no doubt that fascism will fail some time, just as 
Marxian socialism has failed already. The stifling of intel- 
lectual progress, the repression of the spirit of men, the de- 
struction of initiative and enterprise will offset all the effica- 
cies of planned economy. Even economic life cannot succeed 
where criticism has disappeared and where individual re- 
sponsibility is constantly shirked for fear of the State. Even 
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in fascist countries liberal ideas are not dead and will not 
be downed. Every despotism today lives with fear of lib- 
erty at its heart—or there would be no concentration camps. 

And I may add that, having listened in many countries 
to eulogies of planned economy and fascism and of their bene- 
fits to the common man, I detected in every case the hope that 
some day liberty might return. The spirits of Luther, of 
Goethe, of Schiller, of Mazzini and Garibaldi are not dead. 

Moreover there has been nothiing shown me in Europe in 
elimination of wastes or better housing or security to work- 
ers or farmers or old age that we cannot do better under 
democracy if we will. Though I had little need for confirma- 
tion in my faith, I pray God that this nation may keep its 


anchors firmly grounded in intellectual liberty and spiritual 
freedom. These values can be preserved only by keeping gov- 
ernment from the first pitfall of direction or participation 
in economic life—except that it shall sternly repress, by due 
process of law but not by edict, every abuse of liberty and 
honesty. 

The protection of democracy is that we live it, that we 
revitalize it within our own borders, that we keep it clean of 
infections, that we wipe out its corruptions, that we inces- 
santly fight its abuses, that we insist upon intellectual honesty, 
that we build its morals, that we keep out of war. 

That is the greatest service that this nation can give to the 
future of humanity. 


Industry and You 


THE FIELD FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
By CHAPLIN TYLER, Assistant Director, E. I du Pont de Nemours & Company, Publicity Department 
Delivered Before the Faculty and Student Body of Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va., Friday P.M., April 1, 1938 


HIS is a talk about industry and the opportunities it 

attords. Since the company with which I am associated 

is engaged in operations based on chemistry, I shall 
draw freely upon this branch of industry for facts and illus- 
trations. You may assume, however, that much of what is 
said applies to all branches. Officially, this is an address. 
Unofficially, I should like to regard it as a clinic—an occasion 
for examining some basic principles of industry in relation to 
your future. 

In a statement before the Senate Committee to Investigate 
Unemployment, January 10, 1938, Lammot du Pont, presi- 
dent, Ek. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company, gave the fol- 
lowing definition: 

“My conception of private industry is that a manufacturing 
unit, a corporation, is a mechanism for assembling together 
capital and management to give employment to those not 
owning their own tools, or who are more effective when they 
are working together, so as to produce useful goods to be ex- 
changed for the products produced by other corporations and 
individuals. “The process is the same whether a few band 
together as stockholders to form a small business of limited 
employing capacity, or a great number of stockholders join 
to create a large employing organization. One supplements 
and complements the other, and the two are interdependent. 
It is a cooperative process, in which the different elements 
should function harmoniously and usually do, labor and other 
troubles being the exception rather than the rule and indicat- 
ing where they occur some defective working of the machine.” 

‘Vhe World War marked a change in the status of the tech- 
nical man in industry. Before the War, it is true that the 
technical man was an important factor in design, construc- 
tion, and in developing production systems. Research, how- 
ever, was not recognized generally as a major function. 

The War revealed glaring weaknesses in our national 
economy. It showed that we lacked adequate sources of dyes, 
medicinals, photographic chemicals, nitrogen products, cam- 
phor, and potash, to name a few specific examples. More 
serious, however, we lacked a sufficient body of experienced 
technologists and research workers. 

Whatever Germany charged for dyes and other synthetic 
organic chemicals, we paid, that is, while the supply lasted. 
A large part of our nitrogen came from Chile, and the price 
doubled within three years. All of our camphor came from 


Formosa, and the price went as high as $3.75 a pound. Today 
is sells for 35 cents a pound. Nearly all of our potash came 
from Germany and France. 

From the War, we learned two lesons in industrial eco- 
nomics: First, the serious consequences of an inadequate sup- 
ply of such essential materials as I have named; and second, 
the importance of research. For it was research, even in the 
stress of war that enabled the country to worry through many 
of its production problems. It was research that led to an 
early development of many natural resources previously ne- 
glected. It was research that led to the establishment of new 
industries. 

Although the lessons were learned, some years elapsed be- 
fore they were generally applied. Even as recently as the 
depression of 1921, the research departments of many indus- 
tries were among the first to be curtailed, if not lopped off 
altogether. In this current depression of 1937-1938, the cur- 
tailment of research is certainly no greater, and probably is 
much less than in other activities. 

Indicating the tremendous increase in the volume of re- 
search, the number of research laboratories in 1920 was 350; 
in 1927 there were 1,000; in 1933 there were 1,575; and it 
is estimated that today there are nearly 2,000 research labora- 
tories employing 40,000 technical personnel and spending 
nearly $300,000,000 a year. 

If an old order is passing, what is taking its place? Already 
we have touched upon the growing importance of scientific 
research in industry. The fact was cited that there are prob- 
ably 40,000 research workers in 2,000 laboratories and that 
the cost of industrial research is about $300,000,000 a year. 
These are large figures, but not large enough. The present 
research expenditure in manufacturing industry as a whole 
is only one-half of one per cent of the normal dollar volume 
of sales, whereas in a progressive branch such as chemical in- 
dustry, the normal research expenditure is between 2 and 3 
per cent of sales. Thus, we may expect a continued upward 
trend in the importance of research. Right now, we are justi- 
fied in concluding that industry’s research budget is only 
one-fifth of a reasonable potential. 

In the marketing function many opportunities for the tech- 
nical man are opening up. Recently the chairman of a leading 
company in the air conditioning industry remarked that the 
rate of growth of his organization was limited only by an 
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ability to employ and train engineers for the sales organiza- 
tion. Several of the oil companies feature in their advertising 
the fact that their lubrication experts will make a survey of 
factories in order that lubrication service may be improved 
and costs reduced. These experts are engineers, yet their 
major responsibility is to sell goods. Similarly, the du Pont 
Company and other chemical companies employ engineers and 
chemists to sell such products as dyes, explosives, and plastics. 

The number of technical men employed in industrial sales 
work is not known, but | believe it may be ten thousand or 
more. Technical men are employed not alone to sell products 
and services; they are employed to develop new applications 
of products and services; and to investigate and adjust the 
thousand and one difficulties that arise in a complex industry. 
For example, if the dye that a textile manufacturer uses fades 
when it shouldn’t fade, it is up to the seller of the dye to find 
the answer. Perhaps the wrong dye was used; or perhaps 
the dye, although correct, was applied wrongly. In any event, 
the textile manufacturer is vitally interested in correcting the 
trouble, as several dollars worth of dyes may affect the salabil- 
ity of several hundred dollars worth of fabric. No amount of 
sales talk can substitute for sales technology. 

Not only research, production, and marketing, but many 
other functions of the industrial organization are open to the 
technical man. Purchasing, which is merely sales as viewed 
from the other side of a desk, is a promising field. Who 
should be better fitted to purchase raw materials and equip- 
ment than the man familiar with their manufacture and 
application? You will find that the industrial purchasing 
agent has a highly technical job. 

Patent law is another field for the technical: man. The 
opportunities are no less promising, though less numerous 
than in marketing. Patents are being issued in Washington 
at the rate of one thousand a week, and a large proportion of 
these is in such highly technical fields as aircraft, chemical 
processes, chemical compositions, electricity, and machinery. 
Nearly 700 examiners of various grades are employed in the 
Patent Office, and several thousand more are employed in the 
legal departments of corporations and in law firms. For ex- 
ample, the du Pont Company employs about 50 patent attor- 
neys, most of whom possess both technical and legal training. 
As the rate of issue of patents is increasing, especially in the 
fields mentioned, there is no doubt concerning the future of 
patent law. It is exceedingly bright. 

Another trend is the greatly increased emphasis on em- 
ployee relations. We see evidences of it in government, as 
witness important new legislation affecting old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, and collective bargaining, as well as 
proposed legislation affecting wages and hours. During the 
past year we have witnessed nation-wide strife not only 
among employer and employee groups, but among labor organ- 
izations themselves. This is not a new phenomenon, it is 
merely the latest recurrence. Unquestionably, employee rela- 
tions in industry can be improved. A problem exists, and it 
is a problem that is worthy of the keenest talent that the 
country possesses. The field of employee relations therefore 
presents a vast opportunity for the college man who is inter- 
ested deeply in people as well as the technical aspects of in- 
dustry. 

Closely related to employee relations is the field of public 
relations, that is, contacts between an industry and the vari- 
ous groups with which it deals. Legally, there is such a thing 
as a private industry. Actually, the affairs of industry, par- 
ticularly as represented by the large corporations, are matters 
of widespread public interest. I can illustrate the point by 
reference to a few facts relating to the du Pont Company. 
We employ at present about 50,000 people. Assuming an 





average of three dependents for each employee, about 200,000 
people derive their living from the company. An additional 
number of 70,000 people, excluding employees, participate in 
the stock ownership of the company. Thus, the fortunes and 
welfare of hundreds of thousands of people are directly re- 
lated to the degree of prosperity enjoyed by one corporation. 

Information regarding a corporation’s payroll, the number 
of employees, net earnings, dividend payments, ownership of 
stock, technical developments, new products, price reductions, 
creation of jobs, expenditures for plant expansion and im- 
provement, introduction of employee benefits—all are matters 
of interest to the public. Not only the activities as such, but 
the extent to which the public is informed regarding these 
activities determines, in the long run, the public’s attitude 
toward a company and toward industry as a whole. 

The public interest in business and industry, especially 
“big business,” springs from more than an idle curiosity. We 
are a nation of capitalists as much as we are a nation of work- 
ing people. That is what makes this nation the only real 
democracy on the face of the earth today. In this country 
are 15 million owners of stocks and bonds, 44 million savings 
accounts, 64 million holders of life insurance policies, 14 mil- 
lion owners of homes, and 25 million owners of automobiles. 
Small wonder that the public is interested in the corpora- 
tions upon which much of this wealth is based. As one pub- 
licist has said, “The public is a partner in: big business and 
not always a silent partner, either.” The need, therefore, for 
people who can interpret industry to the public in a very real 
need and is increasing. It is one of the important trends of 
our times. Public relations is a large field and embraces not 
only the press, but all other organized agencies of informa- 
tion. In order to give you an idea of the magnitude of these 
agencies, there are approximately 2,000 daily newspapers, 
11,000 weekly newspapers, 6,000 other periodicals, 700 radio 
stations, 24,000,000 radio-equipped homes, and 20,000 mo- 
tion picture theaters. 

The du Pont Company is a strong believer in taking on 
selected graduates at the bottom of the industrial ladder, the 
starting duties being as far as practicable in the specific field 
for which the individual has been trained. He is then de- 
veloped in accordance with his demonstrated aptitudes. The 
aim is to promote employees as fast as they can assume greater 
responsibility and as opportunities occur. This results in the 
organization normally having an understudy for each posi- 
tion. Considering the factors of expansion in existing lines 
of business, the requirements for replacements, and for new 
lines of business, there are normally a number of openings 
each year. 

Advancement through merit is the intent, and this policy 
applies uniformly to all college men, irrespective of the na- 
ture of their training, whether technical, business, or the arts. 

No well-defined limitations are set as to the kind of work 
for which a technical or non-technical graduate may ulti- 
mately fit himself. Thus, technically-trained men fill im- 
portant places in non-technical departments ; and occasionally, 
a non-technically trained man will develop administrative and 
technical abilities which place him in a position directing 
technical work. Accordingly, the field of endeavor is virtually 
without limit for the really outstanding graduate. Transfer 
from one department to another is not infrequent. Thus, if 
an employee is better suited for service in another department, 
every effort is made to offer him opportunity elsewhere in 
the company. 

Whatever his line of activity in the organization, the grad- 
uate is carefully guided and instructed by his superiors. His 
progress, record of performance, and personal qualities are 
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periodicaly considered and analyzed by his superiors. A con- 
scientious effort is made, not only to select employees carefully 
but also to develop them as rapidly as practicable after em- 
ployment. 

‘The du Pont Company has no formal training classes or 
schools. It sees no necessity for a mass-production training 
program. ‘There is a question also as to the feasibility of 
such training even if the company believed it desirable. 
Although the du Pont Company is a large organization, the 
operations are well decentralized. Thus, it has 11 manufac- 
turing departments; 12 functional departments; 81 manufac- 
turing plants in 27 states; 87 branch sales offices in 42 cities 
in 25 states; 23 research laboratories; also foreign manufac- 
turing and sales branches and affiliates. Moreover, while 
there is necessarily a uniform general policy affecting the 
entire organization, the manufacturing, sales, and research 
executives are encouraged to develop individual practices 
suited to their particular fields. Another important factor 
relating to employee training in the company’s diversification 
as to technology, products, and markets. For instance, the 
manufacture of industrial explosives is, in itself, a highly 
specialized business.. The outlets are in other industries— 
coal mining, metal mining, oil production, and construction 
and quarrying. On the other hand, in the company’s paint 
business, the chemistry, manufacturing technique, and sales 
approach are altogether different. 

Following are several examples of the training received by 
college men during the first few years of their employment 
with the du Pont Company. 

In the Finishes Division, sales are divided into three dis 
tinct classifications, each having its own independent sales 
force: 

1. Industrial Sales—sales of paints, varnishes, and lac- 
quers for use on such products as refrigerators, furniture and 
machinery. 

2. Refinish Sales—sales of automotive finishing materials 
to repair and refinish shops through a jobber distribution 
system. 

3. Trade Sales—sales of paint and paint products to the 
retail trade, also maintenance paints, to mills, and office 
buildings. 

Salesmen for these fields are drawn from several sources 
and go through a training as sales correspondents before 
being put on the road. ‘The prospective salesmen are started 
on one of three activities to begin training: 

1. Plant Laboratories—here the men receive a technical 
background relating to the basic principles of paint, varnish, 
and lacquer formulation and chemical control. The Indus- 
trial Sales group usually draws on these men. 

2. Plant Operation—here the men receive a practical 
knowledge of the manufacturing processes. All three divi- 
sions draw on-these men. 

3. Branch Office Clerks—-here the men are trained in 
sales analysis, billing, and other routine functions. Trade 
Sales and Refinish Sales are the fields into which this group 
feeds. 

After the foregoing preliminary training, the length of 
which is not a pre-determined factor, comes the activity of 
sales correspondent. Sales correspondents are the contacts 
among customers, offices, salesmen, plant, and laboratory. 
Owing to the close association with all phases of sales activi- 
ties, a broad knowledge is gained that is invaluable in the 
man’s subsequent duties as salesman. Usually the period of 
this activity will run anywhere from 2 to 5 or 6 years. When 
put on the road, these men become either junior or senior 
salesmen. 


The employee is asigned for 6 to 8 weeks to the research 
laboratory where he learns analytical methods. This famil- 
iarizes him with the chemistry fundamental to explosives 
manufacture, and serves to emphasize the importance of accu- 
racy and neatness. He is then assigned to a plant laboratory 
where he spends from 1 to 2 years. This gives him further 
experience in the technology of explosives. He is then ready 
to supervise a small section of plant operations and is in the 
plant about one year. Next he returns to the research labora- 
tory for advanced training in chemical engineering and to 
learn how to formulate explosives. He is then qualified for 
an important supervisory position in the plant, for example, 
in acid manufacture. 

The employee is assigned to a group or to a shift, where 
he records data and observes research methods. In 6 months 
to 2 years, he is qualified to supervise a shift. He remains in 
this position for a year or two and is then assigned to inde- 
pendent research—a problem of his own, or he may act as 
assistant to a senior research worker. After 5 years or more 
he is given a small group of research men, and is known as a 
group leader. 

Up to the grades of salesman, production supervisor, and 
group leader in research, the employee’s progress is scheduled 
with reasonable uniformity. Beyond these grades he becomes 
more and more an individual force in the organization. His 
training for further responsibility is accomplished largely by 
the understudy method, supplemented by contact with other 
executives. 

1 doubt whether industrial training can be reduced to a 
uniform practice. I think each organization must develop the 
plan best suited to its own circumstances. In all key posi- 
tions, from the president down to the foremen, a large cor- 
poration needs the best obtainable talent. Thus, whether a 
man is trained in sales, production, research, finance, or some 
other major activity is immaterial; there will be room for 
him at the top. We are not looking for the super jack-of-all 
trades. We are quite satisfied if he knows one major func- 
tion and knows it well. On the other hand, in a smaller 
organization, employing 500 people instead of 50,000, a 
training plan should be far broader in scope. Probably it 
would encompass experience in every department. 

First and foremost is the factor of individual performance. 
There is much confusion on this point. Certain desirable 
qualities, such as industry, dependability, persistence, initia- 
tive, and ingenuity have been stressed so much that the ulti- 
mate objective is often obscured. That objective is the con- 
tribution of something of more than ordinary value to the 
business. It may be a technical invention, it may be an idea, 
it may be an exercise of leadership. Whatever the contribu- 
tion, if it is valuable to the business, the contributor writes 
his own ticket. 

What constitutes a valuable contribution? If an employee 
does merely what he is told to do, or what he is expected to 
do, then no matter how well done, that alone is insufficient 
to bring the highest rewards. As soon however, as his per- 
formance exceeds the normal expectation for one of his posi- 
tion, then it calls for a higher-than-average reward. Let us 
examine an actual case, typical of many. A chemist is assigned 
to a problem. The objective is to develop a process. The 
chemist, however, is not ordered to develop a process, he is 
merely assigned to the problem. If he is an ordinary chemist, 
nothing much happens, except that voluminous reports are 
written, showing principally why this or that procedure is no 
good. The better-than-average chemist, however, studies the 
problem and recommends a number of possibilities. These 
he investigates, and from the most promising he develops 
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further recommendations. This procedure continues until the 
problem is solved or is discontinued. No one issues orders to 
such a man, except in the most general terms. Actually he 
issues orders to himself and to his superiors, because each 
forward step that he takes indicates to himself and to his 
superiors what should be done next. That is what is meant 
by performance. 

A second factor relating to progress is the position of the 
industry with which the individual is associated. Is the indus- 
try on the upgrade, is it static, is it on the downgrade, or is 
it in a chaotic condition? It is just common sense that if an 
industry prospers, at least some benefit should accrue to all 
companies and individuals identified with the industry. For 
example, the synthetic organic chemicals industry in this coun- 
try is on a definite upgrade. During the past 10 years, when 
industry in general has made little or no forward progress in 
terms of dollar volume of output, the value of synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals output has increased about five-fold. Other 
industries on a similar marked upgrade are aircraft manu- 
facturing, rayon, and plastics. Thus in the year 1935, the 
dollar value of all manufactured goods was only 71 per cent 
of the 1925 value, whereas the dollar value of aircraft pro- 
duction was 362 per cent, of rayon production 219 per cent, 
and of plastics production 128 per cent of the 1925 dollar 
value. 

A third factor is the position of the company within the 
industry. Is the company growing faster, slower, or at about 
the same rate as the industry of which it is a part? What is 
the company doing to advance itself and to advance the in- 
dustry? What is it doing technically with respect to the 
development of new products, improved products, new proc- 
esses, improved processes, new uses, better equipment? How 
much money is spent for research, and what is the relation of 
such expenditure to the size of the company? What important 
inventions have been originated? These are technical matters. 
Equally important is the company’s attitude toward its em- 
ployees, the public, and the stockholders. Does the company 
believe in high wages, employee benefits, and has it a good 
record regarding employee relations? Is the company open in 
its relations with the public, and does it strive earnestly to 
inform the public regarding its products, operations, and poli- 
cies? What caliber of men comprise the executive staff and 
board of directors? Are they men with whom you would be 
proud to be associated and in whom you would gladly entrust 
you future? Finally what has been the company’s financial 
record during the past 5 years, or better yet, during the past 
10 years? Such facts as net earnings, gross sales, ratio of net 
earnings to gross sales, working capital, ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities, net worth, and ratio of net earnings to 
net worth are valuable yardsticks. A tabulation of such data 
may reveal some surprising trends. 

The position of a company within its industry is very im- 
portant. How unfortunate are the consequences when a 
young man becomes associated with a company that is unpro- 
gressive as compared with the rest of the industry! His efforts 
even if appreciated, cannot always be rewarded adequately. 
His training suffers. He becomes discouraged and may eveii 
lose his job. 

A fourth factor is the size of the company. Many times 
the question is raised among students, “Shall I go with a 
small company or a large company?” Though much dis- 
cussed, this is a question that remains unanswered in the 
minds of thousands of college men. Being associated with 
a large corporation, I naturally have faith in large corpo- 
rations. I am here, however, to give you the whole picture, 
not part of it. 

The fact that every large business once began as a small 






business should mean something to you. The fact that many 
tasks can be done better by large business than by small 
business also should mean something. There is a place in 
our national economy for small business units and for large 
units. For example, in the paint business, many of the du 
Pont Company’s competitors are small companies. These 
small companies in many instances are well managed and 
turn out a good product. In the nitrogen fixation business, 
however, there is no such thing as a small company. A large 
amount of capital is required to operate economically. In 
the steel industry it has been stated that 50 million dollars 
is the minimum capital required to set up a well-balanced 
business. 

The answer, I think, boils down to a matter of individual 
aptitudes and temperament more than anything else. In 
order to be successful in a small company, a man must be 
unusually resourceful and versatile. A small company is 
managed by a small group—sometimes one man does most 
of the creative work as well as most of the executive work. 
You will find nothing “fancy” about the small company. Its 
objective is to do one thing, or at most, a few things, su- 
premely well. Frequent personal contact between the presi- 
dent.and his workmen and his customers supplies the magic 
touch that spells success. The small company necessarily has 
its eggs in one basket, so to speak, and a single turn of events 
may prove disastrous. The employee in a small business can 
acquire a broad experience in relatively few years, and there 
are few inhibitions. On the other hand, his material re- 
wards are unlikely to be large. 

For the technical man of the creative type it seems to me 
that the large corporation affords the best opportunities. The 
aids and encouragements afforded the “idea man” in a large 
corporation are tremendous. At his command are ample re- 
sources and technical specialists of every sort. Powerful in- 
centives are ever present. 

In the du Pont Company there are approximately 1,200 
research men, organized in 23 laboratories and engaged on 
hundreds of major projects. Here, no matter how narrow 
a man’s interests there is a place .ur him, yet the opportunity 
in terms of accomplishment and financial rewards is hardly 
without limit. For rewards are based, not only on the nature 
of an achievement, but on the opportunity for capitalizing on 
the achievement. For example, let us assume that a company 
is producing 100,000 tons of a certain product a year. A 
saving of one dollar a ton in cost would amount in the aggre- 
gate to the substantial sum of $100,000 a year. The same 
saving per ton, if applied to a company producing 1,000 tons 
a year would amount to only $1,000 a year. In both cases 
the achievement is identical, if measured as a technical 
achievement. When measured on an economic scale, the 
achievement in one case is 100 times as important as in the 
other case. That is the reason why large corporations can 
afford to pay, and do pay their technical directors cornpensa- 
tion of the order paid to production directors and sales 
directors. 

The principle of leverage applies in economics as well as 
in mechanics, and it operates to the greatest advantage of the 
employee of the large company. 

A fifth and last factor relates to the nature of the job. As 
typified by the production and sales organization, the man 
who possesses executive potentiality will move ahead more 
rapidly than a man in a staff or specialist job. Statistics based 
on the earnings of hundreds of men prove this statement. 
This is simply another way of stating that on the average 
executive work is the highest paid work. I do not mean to 
infer that everyone should strive to become an executive. I 
am merely indicating a condition. 
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If you are interested in an industrial career, naturally you 
are interested in the financial outlook. How much you will 
earn 5, 10, or 20 years from graduation is a question in the 
minds of a majority of college men, yet it is a question that 
cannot be answered precisely. Although considerable infor- 
mation regarding average earnings has been published in 
various technical journals, such averages are in my opinion 
seriously - misleading. I shall merely point out, therefore, 
factors that relate importantly to the question, hoping that 
ycur thinking on the subject will be aided. 

In the government services compensation is fixed by law, 
and you can obtain information regarding rates of pay for 
various ranks and grades. The initial rates of pay are as 
high, and in many instances are considerably higher than in 
private industry. Normal advancement in the government 
services follows pretty closely a straight-line or simple-inter- 
est formula, and there are well-defined tops. In private in- 
dustry, the rate of advancement in the early years, say the 
first 5 or 10 years, is much faster, though it also follows a 
straight-line formula. Because of the divergence of com- 
pensation after the first few years, there is considerable 
switching of government employees into private industry. 

The first 10 years or so from graduation should be re- 
garded as a period of orientation and apprenticeship. You 
will be seeking the general type of work for which you are 
best fitted, and at the same time you will master the detail 
of some industry. Moreover, you will have affiliated your- 
self with an organization in which you have the utmost con- 
fidence. You will then be ready to proceed with the next 
10 years, which is the period most critical from a financial 
viewpoint. During this period, the average man or below- 
average man may continue to advance in earning power, but 
the advancement will not exceed the pattern of a simple- 
interest formula. His salary increases may be as large as 
ever, but they will be smaller percentage-wise and less fre- 
quent. 

On the other hand, the earning power of the above-average 
man will tend to follow a compound-interest formula; it will 
show tremendous increases, exceeding perhaps the man’s own 
expectations. We can therefore forecast reasonably well dur- 
ing the second 10-year period what the earnings pattern will 
be during the remaining half to two-thirds of the man’s 
career. 

If the college man could picture himself at the end of 
10, 20, or 30 years, I believe it would give him a clearly- 
defined, realistic goal, which would affect his attitude toward 
his college work and toward his early experience in industry. 

Ask yourself this question: Why did you select a course 
of study in chemistry, civil engineering, or electrical engi- 
neering? In answering the question, you had an impression 
of these professions, and it was a favorable impression. More- 
over, you visualized yourself as a successful man. Although 
the vision was rosy, isn’t it a fact that it was also somewhat 
hazy? Did you not think of a chemist as a technical man, in 
the role of analyst, technical assistant in the factory, or as 
a research worker? Did you not think of the engineer as a 
technical man in the role of designer or constructor? These 
are accurate impressions, as far as they go, and without them, 
you would not be here today, laying the foundations for the 
future. 

But you are now from one to four years older than you 
were when you made your decision to go to college. You 
find yourself on a higher peak, capable and desirous of look- 
ing farther into the future. The vision, I hope, is no less 
rosy, and much less hazy. Instead of considering the de- 
tails of your first job, suppose we look much farther ahead. 


The facts I now give you are based on a study of 700 
graduates of one of the largest and oldest technical schools 
in the country. The facts apply, however, to technical gradu- 
ates in general, otherwise I would not present them. At the 
end of the first year from graduation, 70 per cent of these 
men were engaged in purely technical pursuits, as for ex- 
ample, in computation, drafting, chemical analysis, design, 
and operation; 5 per cent were engaged in executive work; 
18 per cent were engaged in teaching; and 7 per cent were 
engaged in other occupations, mostly commercial work such 
as sales. 

At the end of 10 years, only 31 per cent were engaged in 
purely technical work, but the executive group had increased 
to 50 per cent. The teaching group had decreased to 10 per 
cent, and the miscellaneous commercial group had increased 
slightly to 9 per cent. Among the executive group are in- 
cluded such positions as foremen, superintendents, depart- 
ment heads, chief engineers, research directors, and sales man- 
agers, as well as presidents, vice presidents, general managers, 
partners, and proprietors. 

At the end of 20 years, those engaged in purely technical 
work decreased still further to 25 per cent, and the executive 
group had increased to 56 per cent. The teaching group had 
decreased to 5 per cent and the miscellaneous commercial 
group had increased to 14 per cent. 

At the end of 30 years, at which time the average age of 
the group was 52 years, those engaged in purely technical 
work had decreased to 17 per cent, whereas the executive 
group increased sharply to 70 per cent. The teaching group 
was practically unchanged at 6 per cent, and the miscel- 
laneous commercial group had decreased to 7 per cent. 

This study shows that at the end of 30 years seven out of 
every ten technical graduates are engaged in executive work. 
This is not surprising when one considers that modern in- 
dustry is so complex technically. It is logical that the men 
who have devised new products, new processes, and new 
equipment be called upon to manage the industry resulting 
therefrom. The day of rule-of-thumb management is passing 
rapidly. A profession of management is taking its place. 

In conclusion, we might ask ourselves a question—what 
benefits are derived from a college education, particularly an 
education in engineering or science? This question has been 
discussed by educators and by employers, and they have found 
that college men as a group attain comparative success as 
measured by such standards as earning power, mention in 
“Who’s Who in America,” or distinction in business, poli- 
tics, and the professions. Such criteria however, indicate only 
the over-all result, not the reasons for attaining it. If we 
have the reasons, we have a valuable key. 

Several years ago, a dozen college graduates, out of school 
15 years met with their former instructor and asked them- 
selves what was the most valuable thing gained from college. 
In the group were practicing engineers, executives, bartkers, 
and merchants, no two engaged in the same branch of in- 
dustry, but all having graduated from the same course. They 
concluded that college education had provided a working 
philosophy that far outweighed the value of any specific 
course of study. Of first importance in this philosophy came 
an unswerving faith in cold facts—“a humility before truth.” 
Second came “logical deduction,” the habitual skillful wield- 
ing of facts in reaching a conclusion or decision. The third 
element was a “sense of stewardship” or responsibility, re- 
garding the job. 

It has been said that man advances only as he can utilize 
the experience of his predecessors. A small part, but an im- 
portant part, of that experience I have attempted to inter- 
pret for those of you who choose careers in industry. 
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